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| PRES. LINCOLN ON NEGRO SUFFRAGE. 


|| The following ts aa extract from an unpublished letter 


from the late President Lincoln, addressed to Gen. Wads- 
worth, taking strong ground in favor of universal suf- 
frage :— 

** You de-ire to know, in the event of our complete suc? 
cess in the field, the same being followed by « loyal and 
cheerful submission of the South, if universal amnesty 
should not be acoompanied by universal soffrage. 

Now, since you know my private inclinations as te what 
terms should be granted to the South, in the contingency 
mentioned, [ will here add, that if our success should thus 
be realized, followed by such desired results, I can "t see— 
if universal amuesty is granted—how, under the cirewm- 
stances, I can avoid exacting in return universal suffrage, 
or, at least, suffrage on the basis of intelligence and mili- 
tary service. 

How to better the condition of the colored race bas long 
been a study which bas attracted my serious and careful 
| attention ; bence I think I am clear and decided as to 

what course I shall purrue in the premises, regarding 
| itasae religious dety, as the nation’s guardian of these 
people who have so heroically vindicated their hood 
on the battle-field, where, in assisting to save the life of 








© the ballot, which is but the humane protection of the 
flag they have so fearlessly defended.” 


| the republic, they have demonstrated in blood their right 





——— 
-9YD GARRISON, Editor. 
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Selections. 


JAMAICA. 


1N ON THE LATE DISTURBANCES 


AMONG THE BLACKS. 
the length of the following article, 
riance of the subject, and such the 
oy given by the writer, that we 
\ll evidence, thus far obtained, goes 
Governor and military authorities of 
n guilty of acts of high-handed and 
The British 
less than institutea close and 


v nee and massacre. 
»no 


sf the 


whole matter. 

t excitement is over, we may be 

lixpassionately into the Jamaica 
ether or not there has been a 


tain Ww 
y so called, in Jamaica. We have 
ve of going deliberately and care- | 
he Jamaica newspapers received here 


| files of which we were fortu- | 
tain, and after having collected and 
ts of the case, we make oold to 
| letters of the ** corresponds nis” 
notwithstanding, and also the 
irming tone of the Jamaica press, 
en really no negro rebellion in that 
e thing was only a rot—a very 
sastrous disturbance of the peace, it is 
t, and nothing 


tnore. 
as they are 


le facts of the case, 


“as one of the Kingston | 

imits the firing was, roused the fury of | 

ks. Blood had been shed: the lives of their | 

id been taken ; saw the volun- ! 
wr volley. Mad- 
vy attacked the 
rs and civil au- 
I fortified themselves, and in the bloody 
ur of the soldiers, and 
were killed and several 


news ot this affair speedily 


’ sa 


and they 
to give them anot 
t had just occurred, i 


no which the voluntes 


fwentyel 


erot Civilans 


; the planters, as if panic- 


pear 
fl plantations ; a 


from their 


weando 


ned were pull wed by 

w OR Advantage of the contusion to 
‘planter was so severely wounded 

with a party of blacks that he died 


Behold bere the whole of the 

\s to the mutilation of dead bodies, | 
first 

ble character of them turned out 


stance as to the 


pt 1 im the 


ns of alarn 


sts; and, in the “ an- 
‘ *.’ prepared for “readers abroad,” 
® such mutilation are reported ; 
2 out of a tongue, and the other the 
x the fingers 


PTTESSION OF THE REVOLT. 
w what steps were taken to suppress 
Phe whole country, comprising 
Parishes, Was at once pat under martial law, 


tv ot Ku aston, and trooy s were des- 


“ Phomas-in-the-East. On Thursday 
» t 13th October, about twenty-four | 
rt outbreak, a detachment of re culars 

Morant Bay ; but according to the report 
u nding officer, they found “ all quiet ™ 


Another detachment was despatched to Port 
‘it, seven miles trom Morant Bay, where “ it 
rtained a large body of rebels had 
mselves;" but instead of rebels, only a 


® a eg a ab ae, women = gtr markable fact that every man of any position on the 
" sais ee ee nee? fis ee oe ey island, known as sympathizing with his political 
\ svallant deed = ay beret: i hed i : ~ | views, was arrested about the time of his execution, 
' * eaane deed, the troops marched into the © aoa ed from his heme, and handed over to the 
‘ze, where they found “all quiet.” Redssured ilitary authorities. Among these are two editors 
s peacetal state of affairs, a small party of pester woes #2 ~~ ash, white if 
wenty-five soldie a i ek and proprietors of newspapers, Loth white, and four 
oso ders was orcered fo proceed €0) ergymen, of whem three are black and one white. | 
wn ot Bath, five miles further on. They en- FY 4 palit . 
tered no opposition whatever by the way. A CONCLUSIONS. 
* begzroes were seen on the sides of the hills skirt- 
2 ‘te hehway, and taking it for granted that | 
ple were “rebels,” the soldiers fired at| They will not be able to understand why such bar- 
= vost Instances, with fatal effect. . ; barity should have been shown to the blacks—why , 
“ they reached Bath, they found “ all quiet.” 
A party ot military had been sent off from | in dealing with them—why their friends and advo- 
‘rt Morant in the direction of the village of | cates among the elevated clase should have been 
= neal, twelve miles distant from Port Morant, | singled out for degradation and punishment ; some | 
vof rebels. At that place, too, it seems,| of them besides Gordon, perhaps, for death. The | 
. med, but the soldiers managed, on t ' j : , ey 
t °,to burn down three or four negro vil- | ing of the whole thing. From an intimate and ex- 
1 to shoot, in cold blood, one hundred and | tensive acquaintance with Jamaica matters—an ac- 
vctty blacks, “or thereabouts,” of both sexes. quaintance extending over a long series of years— | 
nwhile, bis Excellenes, the Governor, had ar-| he is in a position to speak with confidence on the | 
n the scene of action, and having been in-| subject; and he does not hesitate to say that the 
that “the rebels had marched across the | late disturbances are but a renewal of the strife 
sntains.” with the intention of falling on the| between the old spirit of slavery and the spirit of 
ns Port Antonio, in the parish of Portland, he | freedom, which is every day growing stronger in 
, “ith proceeded in a gunboat, with a large body | the breasts of the negro population ot Jamaica. 
ops, to meet them there. Those labor onder a mistake who suppose that 
Yn arriving at that place, however, they found, | the spirit of slavery—the arrogant, imperious, intol- 
**the military despatch has it, “ all qaiet 7” but a} erant, cruel, persecuting spirit of slavery—is extinct 
we. Far from it; that spirit lives there 


‘pposed rebels were hunted up in the outskirts | 
‘own, and “for tte sake of example” were | 
a. 2° at one of the cross-roads near to the town. 
; aowhile,on the other side of the parish of St. 
— Mas-in-the-East, a troop of mounted volunteers 
weeded with all speed to the village of Easing- 
b it here, too, no rebels were found. “ Every- 
&, says the — of the troop, “ was perfectly 
‘" To complete the circuit, Colonel Hobbs, 





“bh two hundred regulars, swept the hills to the 
‘orth of Morant Bay, but did not meet with a single 
— All that he did was to cause eleven prison- 
: . brought in by special constables, to be shot, and 
oth ad bodies afterwards hanged upon the trees. 
— thus, from the day of the outbreak, or riot, at 
a Bay, the 1ith October, to the day when the 
te memes left Kingston for New York-—only 
a ays short of four wecks—* all quiet ” contin- 
ao be the report from every quarter. The ex- 
: *ment of the riot did not, in fact, last more than 
wenty-four hours. 
And what, during all these twenty-one days, were 


rebel sympathizers on every hand, and trying them 


| hewspapers, vigorously engaged in the suppression , identified himself with them, and their miserable, 
of the rebellion—that is, se izing supposed rebels and | short-sighted, one-sided policy. Hence the Opposi- not perhaps of absolute law, but such inexpedhency | 


tion of men like the late G. W. Gordon, and it is 


trial of such a person by the civil tribunals, much, 


as amuunts almost to law, possibly quite. Let me 


by court-martial ; flogging the women, and oc-_ that opposition which has evoked the brutal spirit call attention to one or two things. In a case like 
casionally hanging two or three of them; and shoot- that has so ruthlessly sacrificed hundreds upon) that of Mr. Davis, there is no question of identity 


ing and hanging the men by scores at a time. One hundreds of the lives of black men and women in! to be decided; and the Government has, during York, in aid of the freedmen. 


of the officers, in command of a troop of irregular 
cavalry, writes that the men found fine sport in 
shooting down the blacks, as, on the approach of the 
troops to the negro settlements, the poor people fled 
in terror from their cottages. “ The men,” be coolly 
observes,“ enjoy it; the people lave reason to 
dread it.” Flogging, or “ catting,” it is stated in 
one of the Kingston journals, “ was going on from 
morning to night in the parish of St. Thomas-in- 
the-East;" and it was reckoned that before the 
termination of martial law, full two thousand negrovs 
would have been put to death. 


BLOODY WORK—THE CASE OF GORDON, 

In reading the accounts of this affair published by 
the Jamaica newspapers, one is forcibly strack with 
the savage, brutal, merciless way in which the au- 
thorities went to work in dealing with the blacks. 
It was not mere promptitude and energy that were 
displayed in suppressing an outbreak which was sup- 
posed to be the forerunner of a general insurrec- 
ton. It was much more. There seems to have 
been a sort of grim delight experienced in doing 
the bloody work of death. 
“enjoyed it,” there were others who seem to have 
enjoyed it too. 
long pent up in the bosom—as of revenge long and 
moodily biding its time—had at length found the 
favorable opportunity for striking a terrible blow. 

There is a remarkable significance in the way in 
which Mr. G. W. Gordon, the alleged promoter of 


If the common soldiers 


It was, indeed, as if feelings of rage 


turbance, the Governor of the island, who had 
“taken the field” in person, returned to Kingston, 
bringing with him certain documents, which be said 
were sufficient to implicate Mr. Gordon in the busi- 
ness. Gordon was forthwith arrested and put on 
board a gunboat, which immediately started tor Mo- 
rant Bay; the Governor returning thither in the 
boat with Gordon, although there was no military 
reason requiring his presehce there, while there was 
every reason that at a period of such excitement 
as then prevailed in Kingston, he should remain at 
or near to the seat of government. On the arrival 
of the steamer at Morant Bay, Gordon was handed 
over by the Governor to the military authorities, and 
not a moment was lost in putting him on his trial 
before a court-martial composed of three subal- 
terns—one lieutenant in the navy, and two ensigns 
in the army. 

The evidence brought against him consisted, first, 
of certain expressions in letters that he bad written 
to parties in St. ‘Thomas-in-the-East on public mat- 
ters, and to his overseer on matters ot business; 
and, second, of the testimony of two or three 
“rebels,” under sentence of death, to the effect 
that Mr. Gordon bad been the instigator of the 
“rebellion.” The particulars of this evidence have 
not Leen published by any of the Kingston journals, 
although all of them are fierce and bitter in their 
denunciations of Gordon and the negroes, and al- 
though there was every reason why they should 
give the documentary evidence to the world without 
lags of time. Gordon's trial lasted for an hour and 
a half, and resulted in his conviction. He was sen- 
tenced to be hanged, and died bravely protesting 
his innocence to the last. He was hanged like a 
dog: for, a cording to the report of the execution 
in the Kingston papers, he struggled for fully fifteen 
minutes alter the “ barrel” upon which he stood 
had been pulled away from under him, showing that 
death resulted from strangulation. Seventeen 
blacks were hanged along with him; and it is a re- 


all considerations of mercy were given to the winds of our Government would be even constitutionally | Names are nothing, 


in Jamaica. t 
still; and in no part of the island has it been more 
wanton in its aggressions upon the rights of the 
emancipated blacks than in the very parish in which 
the outbreak took place. The disturbances arose 
out of certain occurrences in a court of justice (7), 
in which a White man and a black man were re- 
spectively concerned as plaiutiff’ and defendant. 
is is significant to one who knows that in the 
parish in question the administration of justice, so 
far as the blacks are concerned, is “a mockery, a 
de usion and a snare.” Why did the planters of the 
arish flee from their dwellings as soon as the intel- 
igence reached them of the outbreak at Morant 
Bay ? Why did they abandon their plantations io 
hot haste, to secrete themselves in the woods? Was 
it that conscience alarmed them? Was it that in 
view of the policy they have pursued towards the 
blacks, they felt that they had reason to fear an 
outburst of avenging wrath? The government of 
Jamaica is now more y than ever, since 





the authorities doiog? According to the Jamaica 


emancipation, in the hands of the planters; and 
the pourent Governor of the Island has completely 


retaliation for the killing of a dozen white and 
brown men in a riotous fight. R. A. J. 


THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The altered condition of things in the city of 
Washington and “the District,” now, from the 
palmy days of slavery and Democracy, must be 
most striking. Away back in the past to 1800, when 
John Randolph of Virginia considered it one of the 
privileges of the chivalry of that day to “ take the 
wall” of Yankee members, and indalge bis fierce 
sarcasm in debate at their expense, and down to the | 
last day and hour of Wigfall, slavery was dominant, 
intolerant and insolent. 
istic tone to society, in ail its grades 
House to the hovel. 
outside 


It gave its own character- 
. from the White 
ttle 


circle. 





There was pretence e to 
fashion its charmed It prevailed 
equally at the Capitol,in the Departments, in the 
churches, at the hotels, and at private mansions. 
The wisest, most learned and loveliest, from the great 
and powerful North, were sometimes patronized, 
more frequently barely tolerated. Being in power, 
and dispensing the patronage of the Government 
from one decade to another, it was all potent, and 
Northern affiliated politicians, with a baseness truly 
humiliating, aped it, deterred to it, and accepted the 
social status it conferred upon them, their families, 
and their constituents, Such was the omnipotence 
of Southern leaders and politicians that the army, 
navy, revenue service, and all the Departments and 
Bureaus at Washington, and the foreign missions and 


| 


consulates, were literaily monopolized by their sons, 
he plews and friends, It 
stowed upon a Northerner, it was in paynent of 


an appointment was be- 


his political obsequiousness, and usually through the 
condescension of one of these oligarchs. 

Phe prison-pen tor human cattle. and the anction- 
with its fetters and whips, and gangs of slaves 
in transifu, coupled together like a drove of mules, 


block 


pensed there, from the Supreme Court of the United 
States down to the police sessions, was in its inter- 
est, and, equally with everything clse, dominated by 


it. It seems but yesterday since Senators Samner, 


This they refused | jn the city of Kingston, thirty-two miles distant from and Wilson, and Hale, and Wade, and Trombull 
e ¥ e ’ . 


were coolly left off from any place upon the princi: | 
pal Senate committees, because they did not * belong | 
to any healthy political organization.” When 
treason, so long in the bud, flowered, and brought | 
forth its natural fruit, with what affectecly mournfal 
pride did these eminent scions of a patriarchal insti- 
tution pronounce their rhetorical valedictions, and | 
go, like so many Judases, to their own place ! 

Schold, how changed! Slavery is abolished in 
the District: the auction-block is gone; there are 
no handcuffed gangs of chattels; a Chase sits in the 
place of Taney ; free speech is heard at the Capitol 
and at the hotels; the free air of the North has 
thoroughly ventilated and purified the social and, 
moral atmosphere ; Northern Senators and Repre- 
sentatives give tone to thought and speech; their 
wives set the fashions; the “ boys in blue” have 
tramp, tramped every yard of the ten miles square 
until not a traitor dared wag his tongue in the 
strects. 

Strange as it may seem, there are people at the 
North who lament those “ good old times,” and | 
would be overjoyed to welcome the times, the men 
and fashions of those days back again—nearly 
as much so as the men of those haleyon days them- 
selves, if they could suddenly be restored to their 
old haunts, witb all their former prestige and power. 
But they cannot be gratified. The loyal people will 
take good care that the old regime does not return. 
Washington, now, with a great increase in popula- | 
tion since 1860, is possessed by new men, with new 
ideas. It will become a metropolis worthy of a 
mighty nation, disenthralled and regenerated from 
centre to circumlerence.— Boston Journa!. 


Kingston journals. We find from the rebellion, was dealt with. That gentleman, who 
tthe killing commenced on the part | was one of the largest landed proprietors on the 
For some three or four days,| island, and a member of the House of Assembly, 
excitement, it appears. bad prevailed | jad been for some two or three years past a stout 
St. Thomas-in-the- East, arising out) and unc ompromising opponent of the yovernment, 
n proceedings in one of the local) and an ardent advocate of the blacks, and conse- 
ts. On Wednesday, the 11th of quently extremely obnoxious both to the Executive 
irterly meeting of the parochial and the planters. He resided in the parish of St. 
ut ihe town of Morant Bay, and) Andrew, but as he represented St. ‘Thomas-in-the- 
with the orders of the chief magis-| Bast in the Assembly, he had reason to be frequent- r ad 
ty fever troops, ¢ ighteen in num- ly in that parish, and to hes p upa correspondent e were to be seen any day. Such justice as was dis- 
ms. About 4 Pp. M..when! on political matters with several of its leading black 
adjourned, a crowd of blacks!) men. Besides, he owned a large plantation in the 
: e square in front of the) parish, which was under the management of an 
un Pie Custos, a hot-headed, unpetuous | overseer. When the riot occurred, Mr. Gordon was 
: ae 
nes were flung by persons in the | Morant Bay, and there was no suspicion that he had 
ely the volunteers fired upon the | anything to do with it. 
z six blacks, and wounding several. On the 17th of October, six days after the dis- 


-> 


JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


THE TRIAL OF 

Applicable to oir remarks on the wonderfal 
newspaper idea that it is necessary to try Jefferson | 
Davis in order to decide by the verdict of twelve | 
men,-who have formed no opinions, whether seces- 
sion isa constitutional right, or treason a crime, we | 
find in the third edition, by Little, Brown and Co., 
of Commentaries on the Criminal Law, by J. P. 
Bishop—a work of the highest authority in the 
Courts throughout the country—the following note 
in the chapter on Treason : 

1. The expediency of handing over a rebel, es- 


four whole years, in every variety of form, pro- 
nounced not that there was a violent suspicion against 
him, and that it was desirable that he should be ar- 
rested and put on trial to whether he was 


sre 


guilty, bat that, absolutely, he was guilty ; and, on | 


this declaration, the Government has pledged its 
eredit to Jenders of money to an enormous ex- 


tent, and cemented the declaration in the blood | 


of thousands slain. Every citizen, every 
truly loyal man, has given his voice with the Gov- 
ernment. He who has not done so is not fit to 
be a juror in the trial of any cause. Yet a jary 
trial by a panel of jurors who have done so is a 
farce. The case could not go into a civil court 
and be there submitted to a jury, without bringing 
the whole system of trial by jury into contempt. 

5. Butis it to be thought of without a shadder, 
that, after the expenditure of so much blood and 


go od 


treasure, the Government is to submit the question 
between itseli and Jefferson Davis to a jury of 
twelve men—all of whom must be improper persons 
to sit on a jury, if the ordinary rules are to be 
applied to them, or they could not get into the jury 
box, to determine by verdict between the legiti- 
mate Government and the rebel Government, and 
decide which is in the wrong? If Mr. Davis is 
found by these incompetent and improper jure. 
men to be in the wrong, then sentence of death 
isto be pronoun ed upon him; if the Government 
is found to be in the wrong, then- And see 
Vol. 1..§ 101. 

6. ] know that, at such a time as this, it is very 
embarrassing for the Goverument to do right. 
Should Mr. Davis be tried by a military court, «ll 
the demayogues in the country would raise the 
ery that the Constitution violated, and our 
civil rights were in jeopardy ; because thus they 
would suppose they could win the favor of the 
people. In like manner, all the haters of our coun- 
try abroad would denounce the act, and they would 
claim that there is less liberty in our Republic than 
in the monarchies of Europe. Suill, if those who 
are at the head of our Government first wash their 
own hands clean, they will find no real difficulty in so 
presenting the matter that it will be correctly seen 
by the pure-minded among us. 

te 


CALL OFF YOUR DOGS. 


was 


A telegram from New Orleans states that Gen. 
Gregory has arrested and released, under heavy 
bail, one Elmore, charged with using hounds, of 
the bloody variety, we presume, to hunt down 
Eimore pleads that he was in pursuit of a 
thief,and that the thief turned out to be black. 
The excuse is quite insufficient. Dogs are not 
used in civilized countries to hunt even thieves, and, 
if we are not mistaken, are not employed, even in 
Louisiana, in the pursuit of white men. Blood. | 
hounds are trained to follow negroes, and negroes 
only; and these enjoy no monopoly of larceny. 

Everybody knows the damnable devices of eruel- 
ty and passion to which, under the old slave code, | 
the negroes were subjected. Hunting, flogging, 
pickling, paddling, fettering, burning, starving, 
hanging—but why tax our memory to complete 
the catalogue of pitiless panislinents ? These were 
the amenities of the patriarchal system. These 
were the methods of jurisprudence, private and 
public, retained in Christian and cultivated Ameri- 
ca, long after they bad been discarded in all coun- 
tries to which our own is, by race or opinion, in the 
least germane. Such was the domestic discipline ot 
the plantation, and such were the resources of petty 
and irresponsible tyrants isolated from regularly 
constituted tribunals, and claiming a complete au- 
thority as judges, jurors and executioners. | 

We do not know whether or not the breed of 
bloodbounds is kept up in all its mischievous purity 
in Louisiana, or whether, in the general decay of 
the system, of which they were the natural and 
efficient servants, they have grown less nice of nase, | 
less swift of foot, and less sharp of fang But the re- | 
morseless human cruelty which stimulated their | 
merciless sagacity, and trained them to the sure 
performance of these disgusting offices, still seems | 
in pressing need of amelioration. The same pitiless | 
hand lets them slip from their leashes. The same | 
wild oaths garnish the view-halloo which incites | 
their brutal instincts. The same cheap estimate | 
of the value of human life deputes them to tear at 
the throat of hunted wretches, and to smear their | 
smoking jaws with the blood of their palpitating | 
victims. We make every allowance; we note with 
eagerness every indication of conscience, of pity | 


nevroes. 


} 


| 


i with success ? 


AID FOR THE FREEDMEN. 


; } 
LETTER FROM CUIEF JUSTICE CHASE. | 
| 


A meeting was recently held in Brooklyn, New , 

Chief Justice Chase 
was invited to be present, but could -net attend, and 
sent the folowing letter : 


Wasuinatox, D. C., Nov. 20, 1865. 

GENTLEMEN: Nothing but imperative public | 
business would detain me from the meeting to be 
held to-morrow evening, under the auspices of the 
American Union Commission, the Freedmen’s 
Aid Commission, and the American Missionary | 
Association. 

Its object, the relief of suffering at the South, 
without regard to color, must command the sympa- 
thy of all guod and patriotic men. 

To suppress rebellion, the American people put 
forth vast energies, counting neither treasure nor 
life dear in comparison with an endivided country ; 
and never in the bistory of the world was a civil 
war waged with so little rancor or vindictiveness on 
the part of the nation against rebels. 

The people never forget that success must be 
followed by the restcration, in due time, and on just 
conditions, of the old relations between such States 
and the Union, and that, to the permanent and 
beneficial restoration of those relations, the establixh- 
ment of fraternal sentiments between the citizens of 
the States was indispensable. It is important now, 
that the people who have been in rebellion should 
be thoroughly satisfied that the first wish of the 
loyal people is the re-establishment of these 
sentiments. { 

The war has brought great changes. Among! 
these, the enfranchisement of 4,000,000 of slaves is 
the greatest and most momentous. The conversion 
of this vast population from bondsemen to freemen 
and citizens imposes on the people of the States 
in which this wonderfal revolution has taken place, 
on the people of the other States, and on the Gov-! 
ernment of the whole country, new and peculiar 
duties. It is important that these new citizens 
should be assured that these duties will be neither 
evaded nor neglected. 

Ilow best to assure the white citizens of the States 
late ly in rebellion of the rea! good will of their 
fellow-citizens of the loval States, and of their read- 
inesssto afford active avd, where aid is wanted, in 
relieving the necessities and repaiting the injaries 
oceasioned by the war, and Low to assure the color- 
ed citizens of those of the country’s just 
appreciation of their steady devotion to the nation- 
al authority, and ot its purpose to promote, in every | 
proper way, their safety and weliare, will doubtless | 
engage the most earnest consideration of the meet- | 


States 


ing. 

‘It is a welcome and significant sign of good, that 
the associations which have devoted special efforts 
to different parts of the work of restoration and 
renovation, are now likely to unite their means and 
activities in carrying forward the whole noble labor. 
The practical methods of usefulness—whether in 
promoting true religion and sour.d education, or in 


| relieving actual distress, or in encouraging industrial 


enterprise—will be best considered, selected and 
put in use, under such auspices. | 

i cannot disguise my conviction that the surest 
and shortest road to permanent peace, settled 
order, sound credit, contented industry, and, in 
general, prosperity in every State, is the frank rec- | 
ognition of the right of every citizen, white or) 
colored, to pretect his and bie neighbor's freedom, | 
and promote his and his neighbor's welfare, by his 
vote. 

But I shall rejoice in seeing good done, and in 
promoting the doing of it, in whatever measure or 
kind, and by whatever agency or authority. We 
made war to save the Union, The providence of 
God made our war for the Union a war for universal 
freedom in America, and crowned it with success. 
Now cones the work of restoration and renova- 
tion. Let it be prosecuted with wise patriotism, 
sincere good will and impartial justice, and who 
will dare doubt that God will crown this work also 
Yours, very truly, 

S. P. CHASE. 
Lyman Asportt, Esq., J. M. McKim, Esq. 


-_ -- 


THE OILOR QUESTION. 

The new black code of South Carolina, as it was 
reported to the Legislature, provided in sundry | 
harmless ways for the conditional improvement ot 
the colored people of the State. Every article of 
the code relating to the government and restraint | 
of these people was adopted with alacrity. The | 
greater part of the code was thus disposed of with- 
out difficulty and almost without debate, For what | 


pecially a leading rebel, to be tried by the civil tribu- , and of justice; we grieve at every tokeh of incor-/ js a black man made for if not to be governed ? 


: : : : | 
nals, alter a great rebellion, which had ripened into 


rigable habit; but the Ethiopian can no more, 


When the articles relating to his education were’ 


perfect war, has been subdued, is quite another mat-| change his skin than the inveterate Man-Owner, | reached, there was a different state of things. The 
ter. Jf we assume it to be the law of nations, which | who has been educated to believe life unendurable | provision for the limited education of the children of | 
To those unacquainted with the state of political | it certainly is not, that such a rebel cannot be ex-| and society worthless without the concession to his | colored parents was stricken out by a large majori- | 
affairs in Jamaica, all this will appear inexplicable. ecuted as a traitor, then it would not be wise to vio-| class of unlimited and irresponsible power can as-|ty, and to teach these benighted people to read 
late this law, though the violation should involve no! sume in a day a new nature, and exhibit under new | continues, under the Jaws of South Carolina, a crime. | 


breach of the Constitution, Probably, also, no officer | 


justified in violating the law of nations; though the | 
question in this case would not be for the judiciary, | 
but fur the President. 

2. It, then, a leading rebel is to be executed, and | 


heir | writer of this article can supply a key to the mean- | the law of nations approves, the highest expediency, | 


even almost the law itself, demands that be shall | 
not be sent to the judicial tribunals for his sentence, 
but that this shall be pronounced by a military tri- | 
bunal. Let us remember that the law of nations | 
co's not prescribe the court in which the trial | 
| shall be bad. We are, in this matter, to look to our | 
| internal system of laws. 
| 3. Let us illustrate the matter by a case now be- | 
fore us. Mr. Jefferson Davis, the leader of our se- | 
lcession rebellion, is, at the time of this writing, a | 
risoner in the hands of our military powers, having | 

n captured by the army in a time of war. Once 
it was the rule, the writers on the law of nations 
tell us, to kill all prisoners of war. Afterward, the 
death-penalty was mitigated, if mitigation it can be 
called, to slavery. At length the law of nations 
was still further modified, and even slavery could 
not be imposed on ibe captive. Thus it stands now, as 
ageneral rule. But the rule has this exception, that 
it does not apply, to its full extent, to the case of reb- 
els subdued and captured by thcir offended sovereign. 
Our Constitution clothes the National Government 
with fall war powers, as known under the law of na- 
tions (see Vol. 1, § 49-68;) therefore our 7 
powers have the same right to execute any rebe 
who isto be executed, after the proper military 
trial, as to take the life in battle of one who is en- 
countered among the opposing forces; or, if the 
illustration pleases better, the same right which they 
have to execute a spy, supposing 
ecuted, instead of ‘cosleg him over 
of war is to lose his life, there is nothing in the way 
of 





military court. 





relations the virtues which those relations demand. | 
and a State in which all the 
authority is left in the keeping of passion and preja- | useful trade or occupation.” 


dice and class hatred, and in which the majority 


There was another clause, “ requiring the master | 
or mistress of a colored apprentice to teach him some | 
On that question 


,oveurred |“ the most exciting discussion of the ses- 
are expected to obey without question, or the | sion.” 


power of practical protest, though it may call itself | gentlemen of the House the plain simple question, 


a Republic, a Commonwealth, or a Democracy, will 
not fail to exhibit the worst vices of aristocratic rule, 
and will remain exposed to perpetual dangers, and 
all the shameful make-shifts of an oligarchy at once 
timorous and obstinate. A want of labor, such as 
exists at present in Louisiana, will be met by com- 
pulsory service which can have no chance whatever 
of fair requital. Knowledge will be monopolized ; 
real property will remain in a few hands; the very 
necessities of civilization, not to insist upon its com- 
forts, will be monopolized, and the whole business 
of selfish legislation will be to perpetuate its unlim- 
ited power. In such a State, Elmore and his like, 
with their kennels of baying constables, will be in 
ceaseless demand, dungeons will be maltiplied, and 
the whipping-post become a cherished institation in 
every parish. The only remedy for this moral pes 
tilence must be found in fidelity to the Democratic 
sentiment which is to inform our frame of govern- 
ment.. Without this, we can have no assured peace 
—withgut this, nothing better than a nominal 
Union: It is not always that the law of self- 
preservation is the law of humanity and justice, 
and all the bitterer will be our shame if we allow 
ourselves to be frightened into devious courses w here 
the path of rectitude is also the path of policy. 
Providence bas made the negro the ward of this 
rich and intelligent nation, and as we deal by him, 
so Providence will deal by us. We may bewai! our 
fate, but we cannot escape it. 





i 
Mr. De Pass, of Kershaw, wished to ask | 
} 
' 


Were they willing to let their sons sit at the work- 
bench alongside of a big block nigger? Mr. Maul-| 
vany, of Charleston, said white interests and State 
policy were agains: the opening of new avenues of | 
employment for the negro. Upon these two points’ | 
Mr. De Pass and Mr. Mulvany rung a great variety 
of changes, to show that there was one place only | 
where the black man should be allowed to live in | 
peace, that is, the cotton field; and that every- 
where else he is a branded outlaw, against whom 
every white man’s hand should be turned. Mr. 
Mulvany represented the white mechanics of | 
Charleston, who would feel insulted and outraged | 
if colored mechanics should be educated to com- | 
pete with them, and who would be driven out of 
the State rather than submit to this degradation. 
On the other hand, it was maintained that, unless 
= spe as this was _— the State 
might as we legislating at all; that this was 
os Ieavenies a poms a 20 to ike civilization of the 
as they could possi 


Mr. Dawkins, chairman of the 
the tion that the is an in- 
ithe oreo 








says he is sorry his son cannot goon the same bench 
with the negro. I cannot see that repugnance my- 
self. Has he not ploughed in the same field ? 
Have not the son and negro ploughed and hoed 
together? Some may not have been forced by 
necessity, but is it not of constant and daily occur- 
rence upon the plantation, that a white man 
works with the negro? And does any man feel 
degraded because he has held the fhandles of a 
rlough in the same field with the negro of his father ? 
tthe blacks had been taken into the war with the 
Southern army, the same as in the Northern, the 
condition of things might have been different. It 
was false pride that kept them out.” So the argu- 
ment continued at great length, and with increasing 
asperity. When the question was taken, the ob- 
jectionable clause was retained by nearly two to 

one.— Worcester Spy. 
coitaiiaiitenttedaiianadie 

TO THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 

We call the special attention of the Government 
and the War Department (says the Philadelphia 
Christian Recorder) to the kind of treatment that 
our people are rdgeiving at the hands of citizens, 
aided by soldiers of the ‘United States, at Mobile 
city, Ga. Willthe War Department tolerate #nch 
inhuman, cracl, ungodly conduct of their white 
soldiers, and let it go uipunished and unrebuked 
Why not remove those miserable white incumbents, 
and place colored soldiers on duty, who will deal 
out even-handed justice to both colored and white 
men? Any one who will read the following letter 
of a reliable correspondent of the New Orleans 
Tribune can see how things were conducted in that 
devil's paradise. 

TO THE COLORED PEOPLE OF MOBILE. 

A sad thing it is, that the colored man cannot get 
‘ustive before the law here, nor any where else in 
this Department; peacetal, law-abiding citizen as 
he is. Not only law-abiding and peaceful, but also 
the most loyal people in the bright, sunny South; 
and yet they are subjected to more disadvantages 
than any other class of people bere. 

We cannot pass through the public streets of this 
city without being molested: neither colored sol- 
diers nor citizens from assaults, by white 
soldiers of the United States army, who are ever 
upon the alert, for the purpose ot pilfering and rob- 
bing the honest laborer of his little mite. It is use- 
less to deny these stern facts, for they stare you in 
the face in the public streets every day. 

Suppose the colored troops that were on duty in 
this city some time ago had committed such depreda- 
tions upon the white population of this scurrilous 
rebel city, what would have been the consequences 7 
Why, it would have been beralded from one end of 
the country to the other, that the colored troops 
were not fit for duty in the capavity of patrol 
geards. But the many acts of low manners that 
are committed by the white troops are winked at by 
those in authority, who are the very ones that ought 
to siftthe matter through, and bring those scoundrels 
to a severe account for their villany; but as it is 
only the poor negro that suffers, it is passed over 
without a handling. 1! said the poor negro: true, 
we are poor, but why is it? It ts not because we 
have not earned riches; but it is because that which 
we have earned has been appropriated by those 
that are now calling us * trifling, good-for-nothing, 
lazy devils.” O, yes, we are trifling and lazy, now 
that they can no longer get all the proceeds of our 
labor: it is a pleasure for us that we are good-for- 
nothing, by the way that the Johnny rebs fought, 
bled and died in trying to hold together the chains 
of slavery. See with what reluctance they accept 
the new era that has been brought about! They 
have taken the oath of loyalty tothe United States, 
but at heart they are as good friends to the so-called 
confederate cause as ever. 


are Iree 


When we appeal to the authorities for aid, they 
do not give it; but they tell us we must not carry 
any weapon. Now, what are we to do? There is 
hardly a white citizen in Mobile that does not carry 
weapons, for self-defence, it is said by them; and 
yet we, that are the objects of their hatred, are not 
allowed to do so under the same plea. Now, I 
wouk) ask, what kind of law is that? What kind 
of men have we at the head of affairs? Are we 
to have justice, or not? Is the old slave law of 
1850 to be revived and put in full force again? 
Are we to have those rights guaranteed to us by the 
pr xlamation of Father Abraham, and endorsed by 
ui successor, Andy Johnson, who promised to be 
our Moses, to lead us through the Red Sea of siave- 
ry to the fair banks of freedom and peace? If a 
white man see fit, he can curse and abuse you 
in any way or manner; it is well and good. 
But if you should happen to say any thing that 
does not exactly suit Massa George, or Massa 
Charles, or Miss Mary, you are arrested, and sent 
to the police station, to await your trial before Elis 
Honor the Mayor. Well, what is the charge against 
Bill, or Dick, or Martha, as the case ma 4 ? Im. 
pudence to Mr. A., or Mr. B., or to Miss C. or D. 
All right—I do not wish to hear any thing from you : 
workhouse for four months! 

This is the way things are worked here, and yet 
nobody can see it. There are a great many more of 
such outrages perpetrated upon us that ought to be 
spoken of, ny they are too numerous to mention at 
»resent, but I will keep vou posted as much as 
rule. . a TZ. 
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PETITION OF INDIANA YEARLY MEETING 
OF FRIENDS. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States : 

The Memorial of Indiana Yearly Meeting of 
the Religivus Society of Friends, r 
Friends residing in the Eastern 
the Western part of Obio, and in Kansas, 


their Representative Meeting, beld at Rich- 


mond, Indiana, on the 7th of 11th Month, 
1865, respectfully represents : 

That your memorialists feel that it is cause for 
reverent gratitode to God, that the terrible and de- 
vastatiog civil war which has i i 
beloved country has been — 
the authority of our excellent ernment has been 
sustained, and its blessi 
that the iniquitous system of slavery has 
isbed. Whuilst rejoicing at these results, it is 
edetity Git Gal Chae ton tes 3 may not 
to glorify that w arm 80 signall 
made bare for our preservation and that 

ve 
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A erg will be given, and every assistance | 


orded by the dissemination of education and in- 
telligence amongst them, to enable them to rise from 
the state of ignorance and degradation to which 
slavery bas reduced them. 

We believe that “ God has made of one blood all 
nations of men ;” that he is no respecter of persons ; 
that Christ died for all, and that the way of sa!va- 
tion through Him is open to all; and we subscribe 
to the declaration that “ all men are created equal, 
and endowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights, among which are life, liberty, and the 

rsuit of happiness;” hence we believe that all 
political distinctions on account of color are con- 
trary to the great principles which lie at the founda- 
tion of our Government, and that while we are 
making such distinctions, we are not pursuing a 
course which is well-pleasing in the Divine sight. 
In accordance with what we believe to be our reli- 
gious duty, we would respectfully ask that, in the 
reconstruction of the States recently in rebellion, 
the Constitution of ro State be accepted, nor its 
Representatives be allowed to participate in the ac- 
tion of Congress,in which a large portion of its in- 
habitants are disfranchised on account of their color, 
and not allowed to ee in the Government 
which is to be established over them; that in no 
case color be made a test of civil or political rights, 
but that all men be treated as equals. 

The events of the past few years have shown that 
our colored population is a thoroughly loyal one; 
that they appreciate the excellent Government un- 
der which we live, and are willing to make many 
sacrifices to sustain it; and that they are capable of 
a high degree of refinement and civilization. If 
degradation and ignorance unfit men to participate 
in all the privileges of our Government, let that 
disability be applicable alike to all that class, and 
not to the colored population only. ; 

Signed by direction and on behalf of Meeting, 

LEVI JESSUP, Clert. 


LETTER FROM PROF. GOLDWIN SMITH. 


THE EVENTS IN JAMAICA. 





To the Editors of the Boston Daily Advertiser :— 
The second mail from Jamaica since the outbreak 
of the so-called insurrection has now fully delivered 
its contents, and the English public are in a posi- 
tion to form a tolerably accurate opinion as to the 
nature and significance of these horrible events. 

Nothing has occurred to prejudice, in the estima- 
tion of any impartial observer, the character or the 
claims of the negro race ; 
occurred to demonstrate the impolicy and injastice 
of allowing the ex-slaveowner to exercise any power 
over the ex-slave. 

I speak as one fully sensible of the Gr per- 
plexities of the negro question, and fully aware how 
difficult it must be to introduce political equality 
without social fusion, or to bring about real social 
fusion between races severed trom by 
color, by a physical antipathy, and by a fatal mem- 
ory of the time when the men of one race were 
masters, and the men of the other race were their 
slaves, 


each other 


in our West India possessions. We found, after a 
patient, searching and judicial examination of the 
system, thatif we did not abolish it, it would bring 
upon us the judgment of God, 

At first, we substituted a term of apprenticeship. 
But we found that apprenticeship was slavery under 
another name, if it was not worse. In two years, 
under the hypocritical forms of law, 60,900 appren- 
tices received, in the aggregate, one quarter of a} 
million of lashes, and 50,000 other punishments by | 
the tread-wheel, the chain-gang, and other means | 
of legal torture. 

We then abolished apprenticeship. But we} 
could not change the ex-slaveowner's heart, and in | 
our somewhat exaggerated and indiscriminate devo- | 
tion to parliamentary institutions, we bave allowed 
his propensities toomech scope. He has, by various | 
machinations, excluded the great bulk of the negro | 
population from the exercise of the franchise, made 
the Assembly an organ of his own prejudices and | 
interests, and by caste legislation created among the | 
negroes a deep aud natural dissatisfaction, which, | 
without any organized conspiracy, is no doubt | 
always ready to break forth in local manifestations 
of discontent. 

‘The intentions of the home government, and_ its | 
actions, so far as it has interposed, have been uni- 
formly good and just. Its veto has probably pre- | 
vented greater excesses of caste legislation, especial- | 
ly in the direction of vagrancy laws. But it has} 
not kept power enough in its hands. 

The spwitof the negroes had been embittered by | 
distress, caused by a long drought. A dispute arose 

as to the ownership of an estate from which a legal | 
claimant was seeking to eject the negro occupants 
who had settled upon it. In the course of the dis- 
pute, a collision took place between the negroes and 
the legal authorities. ‘The negroes surrounded a 
court house in a tumultuous manner. The riot act) 
was read to them. Perhaps they did not very 
clearly understand it or distinctly apprehend the 
consequences which the disregard of it involved. 
They refused to disperse. They were then fired 
upon by a party of volunteers, and some of them, it 
appears, were killed and wounded. They then 
rushed upon the party who bad fired upon them, 
and tore some of them to pieces with circumstances | 
of great atrocity. It was a most shocking and re- 
volting scene; but not nearly so shocking as many 
that have occurred in French and Irish insurrec- 
tions, where the mob had not been fired upon and 
had received no immediate provocation. 

No doubt the feeling of the negroes against the 
dominant caste was unchanged by this encounter. 
Yet the massacre scarcely extended beyond the | 
scene of the original collision. Very few atrocities | 
were committed, so far as at present appears, other- | 
wise than in hot blood. On the other hand, we 
learn, ever from the adverse side, several remarka- 
ble instances of negro mercy. 

As the case at present stands, there is nothing 
whatever to prove peculiar, much less indelible, fe- 
rocity in the negro race. Rather the reverse. Bat | 
the whites of the island, the English officers who | 
have been corrupted by the blandishments of that | 
depraved society, (forit is deprayed,) and, sad to | 
say, the Governor himself, have committed such | 
atrocities, that if the home government were to | 
fail in its duty of vindicating the character of this | 
country, it will be time for an Englishman who cares | 
for the honor of bis nation to look out for another | 
home. 

No evidence of a wide-spread conspiracy, or of 
a conspiracy of any kind, has yet been produced by | 
those who were most interested in producing it, | 
since the proof that such a peril existed would, as | 
they well knew, be the only possible excuse ( justi- 
fication there could be none) for their violations of 
humanity and law. All the evidence before us tends 
to show that the disturbance was local and accident- 
al; though the discontent of the negroes may have | 
been as general as, it is to be feared, it was just. 
_ The result, it is to be hoped, will be a searching | 
inquiry into the state of the island, followed by the 
abolition or suspension of its mock popular institu | 
tions, and its reduétion to the condition of a crown | 
colony governed with full powers by a representa- 
tion of the imperial government, which, 1 repeat, | 
sincerely desires, and always has sincerely desired, | 
to do justice to the public. 

No evidence has been bronght to light by these | 
transactions of the incorrigible indolence of the | 
free negro, any more than of bis incorrigible feroci- | 
ty. Of course in bis desires, and consequently in 
his industry, he is, as yet, below the level of races | 
which have enjoyed a long training in civilization. | 
Naturally, he is a source to the planter of great dis- | 
satisfaction. This is all that has yet been proved | 
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though many things have | 
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icularly duri ivi 

‘ yarticularly during the civil war. 
As y snow, we abolished at great cost slavery | I - Ran . ! 
As you know, we abolished at great _cos | character in reference to cruelty with their masters, 





| own countrymen, “notch the ears of men and 


NEGRO CHARACTER. 





To rue Epitror or Tar Loxpon Darty News: 


Sin :—Will you allow me to say a word in defence 
of the most hated race in the world, the negroes 
| and their descendants? Notwithstanding the at- 


| tempt on the part of our enemies, I think it will be 


| difficult to prove that the negroes are more savage 
| than other races. Unprejudiced observers from time 
| to time have given facts which prove that the ne- 

groes, under similar circumstances, are as humane as 
| the dominant races. Now, take for granted, if you 
please—I do not—that ail the cruelties reported 
during the recent insurrection in Jamaica are true: 
take also for granted that the negroes are entirely 
the aggressors, and I appeal to every candid mind 
to answer this question, whether the aggressors 
would have been dealt with in so summary a manner 
if they had belonged to the dominant race, and 
their complexions had been white instead of black ? 
It bas been with feelings of intense gratitude that 
the colored race have turned with confidence to one 


in 1772, evcry human being, without any reference 
whatever to a difference of complexion, was an 
equal before the law. 1f they committed any crime, 
they expected to be legally tried and punished. 
But there is a change in the public opinion in Great 
Britain in reference to the colored race. ‘There are 
many causes for this change, and for which the col- 
ored race are in no way to blame. Attacks as un 
generous as they are unjust are made _— the 
negro race and their descendants. The * West In- 
dian interest ” always had this hatred towards a race 
they had oppressed. This conduct shocked the 
moral sense of the better portion of the English 
people, and slavery was forced to yield. Since the 
civil war in the United States, the Southern Con- 
federates and their nataral allies, these former West 
Indian planters, have united together to endeavor 
to neutralize the interest felt for the oppressed ne- 
groes, and to hold them up to the seorn and contempt 
of the civilized world. No matter what a colored 
man may do—whether it is a crime committed, or 
some slight impropriety, it is exagyerated, and no- 
ticed in the most insulting manner. I have read 
the pro-slavery newspapers in the United States 
with most careful attention for more than a quarter 
of a century, but I have never read more insulting 
attacks upon the negro race than ] have read within 
the last four years in some of the London journals. 
Within the last month, I Lave read attacks upon the 
negro race which would disgrace any Southern 
Confederate or negro-hating Northe ner. We are 
expected to be not only equal to the dominant races, 
but to excel in all that goes toward forming a noble 
manhood or womanhood. We are expected to de- 
velop in the highest perfection a race which for 
eight generations in the United States has been 
laden with the curse of slavery. Even some of our 
friends seem to expect this, but our enemies demand 
it. Now, take the tour and a balf millions of * freed- 
men” in the States, and consider the present at- 
tempts made by our enemies to prove that they are 
unfitted for freedom. I ask the English public to 
investigate the facts in reference to negr6 character, 
as devoloped there during the present century, and 
Compare their 





“the chivalry of the South,” who for eigat genera- 
tions have mutilated their slaves, and not unafre- 


fact, i. e., that since the decision of Lord Mansfield, | 





citizen, he belonged to our sovereignty, and we fitly 
eelebrate him with the bighest honors. Few belong- 
ing to any royal family have so good a title. In the 
republics of Italy, during the early ages, when 
royalty did not exist, there were equestrian statues. 
The first of these in merit, and one of the first in 
time, was the renowned statue in bronze of the 
condottierre, Bartolomeo Colleoni, who, after a lapse 
of centuries, is still admired as he rides bravely in 
the public square of Venice, while the artist bas 
secured the immortality of bis own name by engrav- 
ing it upon the girth of the saddle. It is sometimes 
said, on doubtful authority, that this early chieftain 
was the first to mount cannon on wheels, so that 
they could be used in the field. But our chieftain 
did more than mount cannon, and the triomphant 
experiment with which his name is linked surnasses 
far anything in the life of an Italian trooper. 

Let the monument be made. Boston has a sculp- 
tor without a superior among living artists, whose 
soul and genius would be in the work. Already a 
colored person, well-known among us, with a heart 
full of gratitude, has subscribed five huadred dollars. 
Other colored persons are contributing in smaller 
sums, according to their means. They properly 
jlead now in tribute to him who died in leading 
jthem. But others of ampler means must see that 
| this generous effort does not fail. I should not sug- 
| gest this, if I thought that I should take away from 
other things deserving aid. The present charity is 
so peculiar, that it appeals equally to all who are 
moved by patriotism, by gratitude, by sympathy, or 
by art. 
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| BOSTON, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 22, 


OFFICIAL PROOLAMATION, 
DECLARING 
“Liberty throughout all the land, unto all the in- 
habitants thereof.” 


Wituam H. Sewarp, Sroretary or Srate or 
THE Unitep States, TO ALL TO WHOM THESE 
COME, GREETING : 





PRESENTS MAY 





Know ye, that whereas the Congress of the 
| United States, on the Ist of February last, passed 
| a Resolution, which is in the words following, viz : 


the United States : 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America, in Congress assembled, 
two-thirds of both Houses concurring, that the following 
article be proposed to the Legislatures of the several States 
as an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 





quently during the present generation burnt their 
victims to death; who, in the words of one of your 


womer, cut pleasant poesies in their shrinking flesh, 
learn to write with peas of red-hot iron on the hu- 
man face, rack their poetic fancies for liveries of | 
mutilation which their slaves shall wear for life, and | 
carry with them to the grave.” Our cup of bitter- | 
ness is more than full. It negroes or colored men | 
commit crime in Jamaica, or anywhere else, exact 
the full penalty, but do not make it the occasion of | 
the most insulting and unjust attacks upon a whole | 
race, on account of a difference of complexion. 
I am, &e., SARAH P. REMOND. | 


_ 


MONUMENT TO COLONEL SHAW, 


BY HON. CUARLES SUMNER. 
- . | 
The two colored regiments, prepared and sent | 
forth by Massachusetts, have returned home and been | 
mustered ont. Officers and privates are now dis- 
persed. The last music has died away in the air. 
Of these two famous regiments, which made such a } 
mark on the times, nothing now remains but the 
memory. ‘This cannot die; for it belongs to the his- | 
tory of arace. But all who went have not returned. | 
The youthtul hero, so gentle and true, who was | 
selected by the Governor to command the 54th | 
regiment, fell at the head of his men on the very | 
parapets of the rebel enemy, and was buried in the | 
sand with his humble companions in arms,—thus in 
death as in life sharing their fortunes. Family, 
parents, wife, were left to mourn. As was said of | 
the “bonny George Campbell,” in the beautiful | 
Scotch song, “ Home came the saddle, but never | 
came he.” 
Few who were in Boston at the time can forget | 








whieh, whe» ratified by three-fourths of said Legislatures, 


shall be valid to all intents and purposes as part of said 


| Constitution, viz : 


Autiece XII. Section 1. NEITHER SLAVERY 
NOR INVOLUNTARY SERVITUDE, EXCEPT AS A 
PUNISHMENT FOR CRIME, WUEREOF THE PARTY 
SHALL HAVE BEEN DULY CONVICTED, SHALL 


LIB 


“A Resolution submitting to the Legislatures of the | 
several States a proposition to amend the Constitution of | 
| 


ATOR. 





ER 


THE AMENDMENT ADOPTED. 


Ou Tuesday morning last, the official, authoritative 
announcement was sent over the whole country, with 
lightning speed, that the Anotition OF SLAVERY 


the United States Constitution, and had become part 
of the fandamental Law or THE Lanp! 

The Senate of the United States adopted this great 
measure in April, 1864, by a vote of 37 yeas to 6 
nays. The House of Kepresentatives passed it on the 
Slst of January of the present year,—119 yeas to 56 
nays. And it has since been ratified by 29 States,— 
more than the requisite three-fourths, Oregon and Cal- 
ifornia having added their names to the list within a 
day or two, but of which no official notice has yet 
reached Washington. Iowa and New Jersey ' will 
speedily add themselves to the glorious column ; and 
thus the Constitational abolition and prohibition of 
Slavery in the United States, and in all places sub- 
ject 'v their jurisdiction, are secured by an overwhelm- 
ing decision of Congress, of the States, and of the 
American people. 

We believe our readers will find nothing in our col- 
umns this week of such interest as the Proclamation 
of this great event. It is the final erowning and com- 
pletion of the labors of the American Abolitionists, as 
such. Itis that great end for which they have toiled 
80 earnestly, so perseveringly, so uncompromisingly, 
in dark days, in evil days, amidst obloquy, persecu- 
tion, ridicule, violence, and amongst an unbelieving 
and unwilling people. It is the triumph which they 
saw in the far distant future, but never expected to 
see in the mortal body. Thousands of them lived not 
to see it, yet received its promise afar off, and em- 
braced it. May we not say, again and again— 

* How blesséd are our eyes, 
Which see this glorious light! 
Prophets and kings desired it long, 
But died without the sight.” 
We cannot express the feelings of gratitude and joy 
with which we think upon this grand result of all anti- 
slavery effort,—this glorious consummation of the war 
which the slaveholders, in their madness, dared to in- 
angurate against the Government and People of the 
United States. Through a fearful Red Sea we have 
indeed gone, but the pillar of fire has led our doubtful 
though not wholly undiscerning steps, through the 
heavy night, has guided us safely through ten thou- 
sand perils, has saved us when we knew not how to 
save ourselves, and has set our feet, as a people, in a 
sure place. 
pont! The Nation, by a vast majority, has confessed 
the principles of the Anti-Slavery movement to be 
just, bas fully recognized the truth of their word and 
prophecy concerning Slavery, has put its mighty hand 
He 
indeed, or sadly prejudiced, or culpably unjust 
to man and Providence, who speaks lightly of this 
great event, or who represents it as of little worth. 
No greater deed,—what deed so great, so truly noble, 





to the overthow of Siavery, and has overthrown i. 
is blind 


so worthy of our best past, so full of promise for our 
future—has this Nation ever done? It is the voice of 


the whole People, condemning Slavery as the great 


national soil. The work to which the Anti-Slavery 





apostles put their hands thirty-five years ago, and 


which they dared not hope to see accomplished, 7s ac- 


EXIST WITHIN THE UNITED STATES, OR ANY | 


PLACE SUBJECT TO THEIR JURISDICTION. 

Secrion 2. 
article by appropriate legislation.” 

And whereas, it appears from official docu- 
ments on file in this Department, that the amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, 
proposed as aforesaid, HAS BEEN RATIFIED by the 
Legislatures of the States of Llinois, Rhode 
Island, Michigan, Maryland, New York, West 
Virginia, Ohio, Missouri, Nevada, Indiana, Lou- 
isiana, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Vermont, Tennes- 
see, Arkansas, Connecticut, New Hampshire, 
Maine, Kansas, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, South Carolina, Alabama, North Car- 
olina—in all, twenty-seven States ; 

And whereas, the whole number of States in 
the United States is thirty-six ; 

And whereas, the before specially named 
States, whose Legislatures have ratified the said 
proposed amendment, constitute three-fourths of 
the whole number of States in the United States : 

Now, therefore, be it known that 1, William 


Congress shall have power to enforce this | 


that pleasant day of May, when this colored regi- | II. Seward, Secretary of the United States, by 
ment, with Col. Shaw on horseback at its head, 
passed by the State Ilouse, where it had been 
equipped and inspired. Cheers and the waving of 
handkerchiefs greeted it. ‘There were tears also. 


| virtue and in pursuance of the second section of | 
| 

ithe act of Congress, approved on the 20th of'| 
| April, 1818, entitled “ An act to provide for 


| doubted their capacity or courage as soldiers. 


|! commemorate alike the hero and the event. 


It was a joyous and a sad sight to see this new 
legion, acquired to the national service, and march- 
ing to its distant and perilous duty ander a com- 
mander who turned away trom all the blandishments 
of life to consecrate himself to his country. There 
was also another consecration which was not forgot- 
ten. It was tothe redemption of a race. Massa- 


here was the first regi:nent of colored soldiers that 
was marshalled at the North. It was an experi- 
ment, destined to be an epoch. By the success of 
this regiment, a whole race was elevated. 

Not long after came the tidings of the bloody 
assault on Fort Wagner, when, after an advance 
without parallel over an open beach, exposed to a 
storm of shot and shell, these new-made soldiers of 
a despised color, sleepless, dinnerless, supperless, 
vindicated their title as bravest ot the brave. They 
bad done what no other troops had done during the 
war. This was their Bunker Hill, and Shaw was 
the Warren who fell. Though deteated, they were 
yet victorious. The regiment was driven back ; 
but the cause was advanced. The country learned 
to know colored troops, and they learned to know 
themselves. From that day of conflict, nobody 


chusetts had sent forth many brave regiments ; but | 
; 
| 


There was sorrow in Massachusetts as we were told 
how many had fallen, and that the beloved officer so 
recently seen in our streets was lying in an cnknown 
grave; but even this sorrow did not blind an intelli- 
gent people to the magnitude of the event. Grief 
was chastened by an honest pride. Swelling hearts 
were soothed by the thought that much had been 
done for bumanity. 

There was a desire at once for a monument to 
But 
the rebellion was then raging. It was no time for 
nonuments. At last, with the overthrow of the 
‘ebel arms, the time seems to have arrived. The | 
vouthfal commander still sleeps with bis comrades 
u death. There let him sleep. Westminster Ab- 
vey has no resting-place more honorable. But bis 
vatriotic martyrdom and the great event deserve 

ommemoration, as well for gratitude as for example. 
Some have proposed a monument on the spot where 
ve fell. This may be made; but it can * only a 
nound or a pile of stones to be seen by ships as they 
enter the harbor of Charleston. This is not enough. 
It will not tell the whole story. 

The monument should be in Massachusetts, where 
the martyr was born, and where the regiment was 
born also. Each belonged to Massachusetts; the 


ALL INTENTS AND PURPOSES, AS PART OF THE CoN- 


h 
State to be affixed. 


hie = 
in the year of our Lord 1865, and of the Inde- 
} 


against the negro freebolder of Jamaica; and the | martyr by double title, first, as be drew his breath 
Governor himself complains that many of the dis-| here, and, secondly, as he commanded this regiment 


affected are not poor and ignorant, but persons of | of Massachusetts. 
property and education, which, without industry | 
and a capacity for knowledge, they could not bave 
obtained. 

The London Times is of course justifying the 
Governor and the ex-slaveowners in their inhuman 
severities, and demanding that the negro, as an 
incorrigible barbarian, shal! be put again under the 
lash. But I confess that if I were compelled to put 
anybody under the lash on the ground of barbarism, 
I should, on the evidence before me, choose to put, 
not the ex-slave, but the ex-slaveowner and the 

rsof the Times. 

At allevents, I trust that the negro race wil) not 
be allowed to suffer in the judgment of nations and 
statesmen for the al faults of the negroes in 
Jamaica, until judicial investigation shall have plac- 
ed Se wees evs of he Bagrens to Hapaiek and of 
their enemies fairly before the world. 

&e., ste GOLDWIN SMITH. 





Let the monument be here. Of 
course, no common stone or shaft will be sufficient. 
It must be of dronze. It must be an equestrian 
statue. And there isa place for it. Let it stand 
on one of the stone terraces of the steps that ascend 
from Beacon street to the State House. Jt was in 
the State House that the regiment was equipped 
and iaspired. It was out of the State House that 
the devoted commander rode to death. Let future 
generations, as long as bronze shall endure, look 
upon him there riding always, and be taught by his 
example to succor the oppressed and to surrender 
life to duty. ere is a theme for art, and its ele- 
ments are youth, beauty, self-sacrifice, death, and a 
great cause, all marking an epoch of history. 

Ona the continent of Europe, by existing usage, 
only members of a royal family are allowed t 
honor of an equestrian statue. In the unequalled 
monument by h, at Berlin, the royal Fritz is 
mounted, but his generals are about him 


' the publication of the laws of the United States, 
}and for other purposes, do hereby certify that 
| THE AMENDMENT AFORESAID IIAS BECOME VALID, TO 


STITUTION OF THE Unitep Srarzs. 
In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my 
and, and caused the seal of the Department of 


pendence of the United States of America the 
ninetieth, 


WILLIAM H. SEWARD, 
Secretary of State. 

}@ With our own hands we have put in type this 
unspeakably cheering and important official announce- 
ment that, at last; the old “covenant with death” is 
annulled, and the “agreement with hell” no longer 
stands. Nota slave is left to clank his fetters, of the 
millions that were lately held in seemingly hepeless 
bondage. Nota slaveholder may dare to present his 
claim of property in man, or assume the prerogative 
of trafficking in human flesh and blood. Henceforth, 
personal freedom is secured for all who dwell on 
the American soil, irrespective of complexion or 
race. Itis not merely the abolition of slavery, with 
the old recognized right of each State to establish the 
system ad /ibitum ; butitis the prohibition, by “ the 
supreme law of the land,” duly ratified, to enslave 
a human being in any part of our national do:mains, 
or to restore what has been overthrown. It is, conse- 
quently, the complete triamph as well as utter termi- 
nation of the Anti-Slavery struggle, as such. 

Rejoice, and give praise and glory to God, ye who 
have so long and so untiringly participated in all the 
trials and vicissitudes of that mighty conflict! Having 
sown in tears, now reap in joy. Hail, redeemed, re- 
generated America! Hail, North and South, East 
and West! Hail, the cause of Peace, of Liberty, of 
Righteousness, thus mightily strengthened and sig- 
nally glorified! Mail, the pee with its transcend- 
ent claims, its new duties, its imperative obligations, 
its sublime opporcunities! ail, the Future, with its 
pregnant hopes, its glorivus promises, its illimitable 
powers of expansion and development! Hail, ye 
ransomed millions, no more to be chained, scourged, 
mutilated, bought and sold in the market, robbed of 
all rights, hunted as partridges upon the mountains in 
your flight to obtain deliverance from the house of 
bondage, branded and scorned as a connecting link 
between the human race and the brute creation ! 
Hail, all nations, tribes, kindreds and peoples, “‘ made 
of one blood,” interested in 2 common redemption, 
heirs of the same immortal destiny! Hail, angels in 
glory, and spirits of the just made perfect, and tane 
your harps anew, singing, “Great and marvellous 
are thy works, Lord God Almighty ; just and true 
are thy ways, thou King of saints! Who shall not 
fear thee, O Lord, and glorify thy name? for thou 
only art holy : for all nations shall come and worship 
before thee: for thy judgments are made manifest.” 


' 
j 
| 
| 


complished! “ Let every thing that hath breath praise | 


the Lord!” 
“Tt is done! 
In the circuit of the sun 
Shall the souad thereof go forth. 
It shall bid the sad rejuice, 
It shall give the dumb a veice, 
It shall belt with joy the earth! 


’ Ring and swing 
Bells of joy! on worning’s wing 
Send the song of praise abroad ; 
With a sound of broken chainsy 
Tell the nation that He reigns 
Who alone is Lord and God!” 


Pr 


No candid reader will understand us to say that the 
millennium has arrived, that the lion and. the lamb now 
lie down together in peace and concord, or that nothing 
remains to us to do but to fold our hands, and await 
meekly our translation to bliss. Some indeed may 
need this explanation to reassure them ; but our read- 
ers generally need no such disclaimers. For such as 
have eyes but see not, we know not how to shape our 
thought or word. 


of ease, gives us no warrant to relax our diligence or 
our determination ; but mightily encourages us to put 
forth both. In the great work of the Abolition of 
Slavery, we have succeeded. Now we have the fur- 
ther, the equally needful, if not the equally difficult 
work, of shielding the emancipated from the inevita- 


and 1TS rRouiBITION forever were engrafted upon | 


We repeat, the ANTI-SLAVERY WORK Is | 


Criminal of the land, and banishing it forever from the | 


The overthrow of Slavery leaves us in no position 


“CAUSE oF THE FREEDMEN. 


of the United States, in Congress assembled : 


them with instruction, not only in letters, but In the 


hundreds of teachers have been employed in this 
great charity. Some of the noblest and \ most intel- 
ligent men and women of the country are @ engaged! 
Not a few haxe died in the discharge of thie daty. 

We have regarded it as a work not only of human- 
ity, but of patriotism. We have felt thatthe honor 
of our nation demanded that we should carg¢ for those 
whom the chances of civil war have thrown upon our 
guardianship. We are sure that national prosperity, 


in desiring the spread of knowledge among a class 
heretofore deprived of instruction. 


and enterprise have been praiseworthy. The pro- 
gress of the race in learning is among the wonders in 
the annals of education. 

We have enjoyed, to a large extent, the encourage- 
ment and protection of Government ; and we are un- 
willing to believe that its favor will be withdrawn 


without Congressional action, the friends of the Freed- 
men may find their energies crippled, and their efforts 
thwarted. The mere withdrawal of military rule, 


are, deprive our teachers of the support which has 





domestic peace, and lasting strength Will be pro- | 
moted by general education. Those who differ most | PYUrPpore of organizing a Society, of 
widely as to the political questions of the day, agree | 
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To the Honorable the Senate and House of Representatives jthe American Veace Society. y 
stating that the Socier r 
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committee to call a Na 
movement to better 
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| chosen :—Rev. Adin | 


Our agents have been highly successful. They | 5. Richards, of Quincy ; Ez 
have found the freedmen docile, obedient, and grate- por? Rev. Dr. Beckwith and Joc 
ful, ready to work, eager to learn. Their industry } Of Boston; Alfred I. Love, oj Philad 
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The undersigned, on behalf of the various Freed- | the war. He, as an indivy; lual, was ns o,... 
inen’s Aid Associations, respectfully represent that | to war as ever, but believed » aes ay 
they are engaged in supplying the pressing wants of | there is no Preparation on the part of y 
the colored people at the South, and in furnishing | Prevent it. The people must obviate; 
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been their safeguard during the war. Weask yoain | A. H. Love, of Philadelphia, 

your wisdom to adopt such legislation as shall be a | Of forming a World’s Society 

substitute for the protection of martial law. At the close of Mr. Love's brief and ox 
The freedmen in some places having been sent to | the Conference dissolved 

| certain points, by no choice of their own, but by the | The Committee's call for a Na 

| United States authorities, are now removed under | will pablicly appear in due « 

| circumstances of great hardship, by the same author- ~ 

ity. They lose their lands, and the fruit of theirla- | Tue Ranicar. The conn 

bor in improving them. In one instance, the farm to | number are the following -— 

|} which they were assigned, after being increased in I. On the Foundations of } cool 1 

value by the erection of a mill, # school-house, anda and Imayin ary Authority ""Saurs 


church, was restored to those whose estate -had been 
| forfeited by rebellion. We ask for protection, or for 
| compensation tor such hardships. 

| Our agents and teachers, who are secking to pro- 
| mote the welfare of the whole South, often find them 
selves objects of suspicion and contempt, of hat®d 
and outrage. In one instance, at least, this feeling 
| has led to the forcible destraction of a church erected 
for Christian worship. In many cases, 
wrongs have been patiently borne. We 
| await the growth of that enlightened public sentiment 
|}which will correct the errors of ignorance ; in the 


, 
amaller 


cheerfully 


| mean time, we hope to be secured from actual vio- 
ilence, wherever the United States have the rightful 
| power to protect us. And we expect much moral 
}etrength from the official sanction of the Legislative 
jand Executive Departments. 

We have hoped that the Freedmen's igfrean would 
be an efficient instrument for maintaining the rights 


‘ ' . 

| and elevating the condition of the freed slaves. We 
| have regretted to see its usefulness impaired by the 
| want of sufficient appropriations for its support. And 


|} we hear its speedy abolition foretold by all who are 
| hostile or indifferent to the claims of the freedmen 
| We ask that it may be continued, and sustained in 
} such a way that it may exert a powerful and benefi- 
| cent influence over the affairs_of these wards of the 
nation, untilsuch time as the desired end may be at. 
| tained by State enactments. 

And we ask, generally, that such action may be 
| had by your honorable bodies as will encourage and 
jaid the full exercise of the charitivs of hamane and 
‘loyal men toward emancipated slaves, so that their 
ignorance way no longer be a curse to them and to 
| society ; that they may be fitted for their new posi- 
tion under the law ; that some portion of our great debt 
| to their race may be paid; that the honor of our coun- 
| try may be promoted ; and that, by doing justice and 
mercy, we may as a people deserve the favor of Al- 
| mighty God. 

| MATTHEW SIMPSON, President. 

)} WM. LLOYD GARRISON, First Vice President. 

| CHARLES G. HAMMOND, Second Vice Presidext. 
JACOB R. SHIPHERD, Secretary. 


| GEORGE C. WARD, J reasurer. 


| J + . N > * . P 
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long withheld. We are now to concentrate | 


the whole power of American law, justice, con- 
science, sense of consistency and duty, and bring 
ail to bear: on the work of making the freedmen in 
every sense a freeman anda citizen. Will we, the 


sovers, refuse them the ballot, refuse them homes and 
land, and give all these to the rebel-rout who brought 
the war on us, murdered our imprisoned soldiers with 
slow torture, and whose mouths are still fall of curses 
and insults forus? Perish the thought! When the | 
Nation is ready to commit suicide, to blot out its whole | 
honorable history, to trample under foot its Constitu- | 
tion and Declaration of Independence, prostrate itself | 
again at the feet of European kings or emperors, and 
ask them to come and govern us, will it do this act of | 
utter baseness and wilful self-destruction, and not, we 
believe, until then. 

But to return. To-day there is no slavery in our | 
land,—no slaves, held by force of any law, decree, or | 
constitution. Slaveholding is henceforth a crime, of 
heinous character. Every man or woman subjected 
to slavery, from and after the eighteenth of December, 
1865, will havegause of action in every United States | 
Court, and State Court, against such criminal, may | 
lay his damages at a thousand dollars a day, and 
must gain his cause. It will be one special duty of 
the Freedmen's Bureau, of the Freedmen’s Commis- 
sion, and every individual friend of justice in the 
land, to see that every victim of the old slaveholders 
has this opportunity. We see, with satisfaction, that 
Gen. Fisk, of the Bureau, has established special 
courts for the freedmen in Tennessee, which State | 
has refused to allow negroes to testify or bave rights 
inits courts. This is right and necessary. Let the 
same spirit be manifested everywhere. Congress has 
shown unmistakably its purpose. What if Mr. Sew- 
ard, in his proclamation, does seem to recognize the 
rebel States as inthe Union,as some are in trepida- 
tion telling us? He has always recognised them 
theré ; but to what practical purpose? While Con- 
gress refuses their representatives admission to the 
halls of legislation, it is but an empty matter that eith- 
er President or Secretary recognizes them. Never 
let them re-appear there, until they come with guar- 
antees of justice to all men, and with an honest par- 
pose to abide by the Constitution and laws of the land. 
We have both the power and right to prevent the 
endless mischief which must come from a disre- 
gard of such guarantees. Undoubtedly we shall. 
We can and must be firm in this position, until it is 
safe for ourselves, safe for the whole people of the 
South, to take another. 

How fittingly does the Constitutional Amendment 
time itself to the closing days of the Lilerator's pro- 
tracted labors! After thirty-five years of its existence, 
daring which it has not failed to appear on any week, 
it had announced its purpose to cease its publication 
at the close of the present month; and, lo! just 
as the Liberator is speaking its farewell words, ¢ 


becomes the recorded will of the people, the establish- 
ed law of the land! We will not think of this asa 
mere accident. We reverently and gratefully own 








standing. 
Near by is Blacher, who was prince and proeer'és 


—Epitor or tHe Lipesator. 


the Divine hand.—s. m., sx. 


people of the United States, pass by and forget our | 
true and constant friends at the South, the faithful | 
guides of our armies, the helpers of our escaping pri- | 


Constitutional Abolition of Slavery becomes a was for battling the spirit of all wars, civil and foreign. 


JOHN M. WALDEN, Secretary Western Department. 


PEACE OONFERENCE. 


A conference of the friends of Peace was held in 
Boston on the 12th inst., at 10 o'clock, A. M. A good 
number was present; among whom were several dis- 


tinguished reformers. The meeting was called to 


| order by Edward D. Draper, Exq., of Hopedale, and 
| after reading the eall of the conference, Joshua P. 
Blanchard, Esq., of Boston, was chosen Chairman, and 


Lysander S. Richards, Secretary. After presiding over 
the meeting a short time, the Chairman, on account of 
illness, resigned in favor of Hon. Amasa Walker, who 
performed the duties of the office the remainder of 
the session. 

A letter was read from Judge A. W. G. Carter, of 
Cincinnati, regretting his inability to be present. He 
favored the organization of a National Society and a 
Congress of Nations to establish permanent peace. 
Now is the time to educate and elevate mankind. “We 
are all striving for heaven: who thinks of force, 
violence and war in heaven? Why the necessity of 
force, violence and war upon earth! Shall we reach 
heaven, or the consociation of angels, by the adoption 
and practise of that which isnot known there or 
among them? No! that is not the way to reach a 
superior plane of existence.” 

B. J. Butts, of Hopedale, spoke against the practica- 
bility of eudden conversions to peace, and in favor of 
battling the violated conditions of war, and the prose- 
cution of a moral, non-resistant war in behalf of Peace. 

Hon. Amasa Walker spoke of the American Peace 
Society. 
Peace tor thirty-three years. He believed it necessary 
that the country should be baptized in blood to learn 
the evils of war. The time has now arrived when 


further wars should cease, and the armaments of war | 


be speedily reduced. 

Ilenry C. Wright spoke of first principles, and 
struck at the root of the whole subject. He de- | 
clared that human rights cannot be protected by force. 
Military power has been resorted to, but never yet 
had it given them protection. He believed in self-ab- 
negation more than self-preservation. He hoped thata 
Society would be formed to seck the abolition of war, 
and did not belicve in taking the life of any human 
being. He moved a commitive be appointed to call a 
National Peace Convention. 

L. K. Jossiyn, of Providence, R. 1., denounced 
in strong terms the inaction of the American Peace 
Society, and favored the organization of anew Soviety, 
called the American Peace Society, of Boston. He also 
believed in the wide dissemination of Peace tracts. 

Mr. Stewart, of Hopedale, followed, urging the 
necessity of educating the people to the use of moral 
power only. 

J.P. Blanchard addressed the meeting, and hoped 
that all past differences among the friends of peace 
would be forgotten, and that all would now unite in one 
grand effort to further the best interests of Peace. He 


| 


Rev. J. G. Fish, of New Jersey, did not believe in 
sacrificing a life to any individual interest. He had 
no confidence in a congress of nations, but believed 
more in a court. 
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“T with old organizations or new, under one 


Cr another, we are to take care not to wander 
re ™ the essential duty of standing firmly by the 
_ “dmen and their friends everywhere. And in jus- 
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ae “ith some anti-slavery writers, which always 

_ *use to inveigh, to predict mischief, to antici- 
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Lae ae De 
I was very sorry the two wings 01 the Society could 
bot have “ compromised ” for once, and agreed to con- 
tinue the Society till the amendment of the Con- 
| SUtation, and then have disbanded with a universal 
| Shout of “Glory ! Hallelujah!" For thirty years, I 
j have been an uncompromising abolitionist, and for 
, about tweaty, a subscriber and constant reader of the 
| Liberator ; and I shall receive the last namber with 
jtadness and joy—sadness that it is the last; joy, in- 
| expressible, that its mission has been thus fully, thus 
| gloriously accomplished. : 
| In conclusion, allow me to congratulate you that 
| While a Giddings, a Lovejoy, a King, a Parker, a 
| Birney, and a host of other choice spirits, of whom 
| the world was not worthy, have died in sight of the 
promised land, you have been permitted to enter it— 
| to see the final, joyful consummation of all your la- 


Expecting soon to close his long term of association ! 
in anti-slavery labors with the readers of this journal, 
and with other members of anti-slavery societies, but 
hoping to renew that association with very many of 
them in steadfast and uncompromising work for the 
freed people, even until they are established in every 
right of manhood and citizenship enjoyed by any in 
the land, the undersigned would speak, at the same 
time, words of farewell and of salutation,—of farewell 
to the past, to the work well chosen, well sustained, 
and well accomplished, and of cheerful welcome and 
hail to the new duties of the future. 

* Build thee more stately mansions, 0 my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll ! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past ' 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 


Sbut thee from Heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at jength art free, 


Leaving thine out-grown shell by life’s unresting sea.” 

And so, with best wishes and hearty good cheer for | 
al! conscientious workers for freedom and truth, by | 
whatsoever path they go, 1 offer my sincere respects 
to the many anti-slavery friends with whom I have | 
been so long and pleasantly associated, and bid them, 
as their General Agent, farewell 


SAMUEL 


MAY, Jx. 


LETTER FROM REV. JEHIEL CLAFLIN. 


East Westmone ann, N. TIT., Dec. 12, 1865. 
Drar 
heart that I contemplate the near approach of the | 


Frrexnp Garrison :—It is with sadness of 


demise of the dear old Liberator, that more than thrice | 
welcome weekly visitor, and advocate and teacher of | 
uncompromising truth and unswerving fidelity to the | 
great interests of humanity, irrespective of color, | 
caste or race ; which has been to me, from week to | 
week, a source of cheer and strength for twenty five 


I feel it a privilege to say that to the Liberator 
and its venerated editor, more than to all other bu- | 


nian instrumentalities and agencies, do I owe the en- | 


y* ars. 


lightenment of my: mind and clearly bringing to my | 
understanding the great truths of human relations | 
and human rights. 

From the Liberator I have learned to adhere to duty | 
amid peril, for the trath’s sake, and to be true to | 


conscience and to my highest convictions, regardless 
of popular applause. To part with the Liberator is to | 
part with an old and much-valued friend. The mighty | 
truths which it has promulgated have culminated, at | 
last, in the upheaval of the whole nation, and the 
overthrow of that hoary and gigantic system of un- 
written and inexpressible suffering and outrage, and 
Its career has no 


all its unmitigated abominations. 
parallel in the past. } 
| 


For thirty years and more, no man has been so 


thoroughly and so persistently misrepresented as has | 
been Mr, Garrison. Opportunities have been sought, 


to hold him 


! 
and none omitted, up to scorn, and to | 
make his name odious, a synonym for all that was | 
vile and despicable. What were the doctrines so re- | 
pulsive, which this modern disturber of the peace had 
been proclaiming, like a prophet of old, in the ears of 
this guilty nation? Why, it was the voice of the ever. 
living God, through this modern as through the ancient 
prophet, saying: ‘ Break every yoke and let the op- 
pressed go free.”—“ Proclaim liberty throughout all 


And the 
sume great truth again, by the Great Teacher,—“ All 


the land, unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
And still Inter, by the 
framers of the Declaration of Independence—* We 
that 
Simple justice to every human | 


you, do ye even so to them.” 
hold these truths to be self-evident all men are 
created equal,” & 
being, and the unrestricted, God-given rights to all; | 
these are the great and mighty traths that have shaken 

this haughty and oppressive nation like an aspen leaf. 

And God will 
turn,” 


be done. 


‘overturn, and overturn, and over- 


until the right at last shall prevail, and justice 


The tribute of FE. Q., recently, is well merited, and | 
well expresses the sentiments of multitudes in the | 
land. 
now regard it as an honor tq greet, with friendly 


It gives me unfeigned pleasure to see so many 


recognition, the indefatigable champion of human | 
liberty and human rights. 
Millions now liberated, and a grateful posterity, wil] | 


rise up to bless his memory. May thrice ten thousand 
blessings rest upon him through life, and the hope of | 
immortal joys be his portion in death! 
Adieu, dear Liberator, adieu! | 
JEMIEL CLAFLIN, | 
P.S. I would like exceedingiy a namber of the | 
Jirst Liberator ever published. 1 wish there could be | 
a reprint if the 
friends would pay for them. I should keep it sacred. 
I. fT 
=_ 

THE ELECTIVE FRANCHISE. 
Mr. Garrison :—I was glad to find Mr. Whipple, 

in a recent number of the Liberator, take the position 


that the right to vote is a natural right; and his argu- 


of a few hundreds of them, i. e., 


ments to prove it, though short, are, to me, clear and 
unanswerable. If man has an unalienable right to | 
liberty, how can he be rightfully denied the privilege | 
of a voice in making the laws by which those liberties 

are secured? If government derives its just powers | 
from the consent of the governed, whence comes the | 
power to govern men without or against this consent ? 

Ihave seen, with surprise, the statement made and 

repeated by H.C. Wright, that voting is not a natural | 
but a conventional right. Will Mr. Wright please to 
tell us if man has no natural right to govern himself, 
how he acquired the right, not only to govern him- 
sclf, but also to govern his neighbor? Mr. May, too, 
regrets that there should not have been some discrim- 
ination, some educational test of admittance to the 
ballot-box. To me, it is surprising that men who have 
made the rights of. humanity their life-long study 
should now take the ground always claimed by tyrants 
the world over, namely, that the people, the masses, 
are incapable of self-government. It seems to accord 
strangely with Mr, Wright’s oft-repeated assertions, 
“Man above his incidents,” “‘llumanity above all 
books, creeds and constitutions.” I know the reasons 
given for this position are very plausible, yet to me 
The world has been filled with 
Not long since, we had a 


they seem fallacies. 
them, and duped by them. 
numerous and popular society, called Know-Nothings, 
or, as they preterred to call themselves, “ Americans,” 
who, planting themselves on the same ground, were 
for disfranchisement by the wholesale ; and many of 
the true and tried abolitionists, who had battled man- 


fully against distranchisement on account of color, | 


went in for disfranchisement on account of birth-place. 


It need not be asked what would have been our situa- | 


tion daring the war, had they been able to carry out 
their plans. Bat suppose we should adopt an educa- 
tional test, whatthen? I think Wendell Phillips said, 
not long since, that work did more to make the man, 
If that be true, and I am not 
How 


than book-learning 
sure but it is, then we must have a work test. 


would the students at “ old Harvard,” and your city | 


daniies, like the idea of learning to handle the spade 
and wield the hoe, before being admitted to the ballot- 
box? And so there would be nq end to the discrimi- 
nation. ’ 

Once give man the right to govern his brother, and 


claim ; for what better right have a million men to 
govern one, than one has to govern a million? If the 
Declaration of Independence is a sare and safe founda 
tion, 1. : us not be afraid to build on it. If not—if it 
is, as the Southerners say, made up of “‘ glittering 
generalities,” which it will never do to carry out— 
then let us discard it, and leok for a better. 
Yours, for the rights of man, 
S. M. SEAVER. 

Witwiramstows, Dec. 7, 1865. 

P.S. My date reminds me that the Liberator is 
near its end. This I most deeply regret; and yet it 
seems as fitting a time to close as there ever will be, 
though it might seem desirable that the Constitution 
should be amended in form, as it really is in fact, be- 
fore its close. And, indeed, it may be yet. {It bas 
been.] 





| beginning, and the President has furnished it a very 
| Proper text. The fears of a rupture between him and 


) Sumes HO Hew positions, abandons no old ones; if he 


j the gage. 


you have in principle admitted all that despots ever | 


Lors—and to hear the welcome plaudit, ‘‘ Well done, 
geod and faithtul servant!” To you and yoars, to 
your numerous contributors ard subscribers, I tender 
my aflectionate farewell. S. M. 8. 


LETTERS FROM NEW YORK. NO. XLIX. 


New Yor, Dec. 14, 1865. 
Teo the Editor of the Liberator: 

Some years have elapsed since I read Sue's “ Mys- 
teries of Paris,” but 1 remember well the scene ia 
which the good-natured ruffian Chourineur, having 
been suddenly visited with an irresistible shower of 

lows from an unseen antagonist, recognized neverthe- 
less this master of the pugilistic art, and surrendered 
at discretion, crying, ‘“ Thunder! its Monsieur Ro- 
dolphe!” I fancy that the Southern delegates who 
were present at the opening session of the Senate, the 
other day, and staggered under Mr. Sumner’s remorse- 
less trip-hammer, had no difficulty in recognizing a 
previous acquaintance. “ Thunder! it’s the author 
of ‘ The Five-headed Barbarism !’”’ 

In fact, the thirty-ninth Congress has made a good 


the party which elected him were dissipated by the 
fali elections. His message tells no new truths, as- 
does not quit the field, peither does he throw down 
A conflict may be imminent; he will not 
He has chosen not to be explicit, in 
order that he might not be offensive. 


precipitate it. 
Those who do 
not relish his avowed policy, congratulate themselves 





ERATOR. 
“THIRTY-SECOND ; 
Nationa] Anti-Slavery Subscription Anniversary. 





The Managers of the National Anti-Slavery Sub- 
scription Anniversary beg leave to notify their friends 
—the friends of the negro and of impartial liberty—that 
the $21 Anniversary will be held in Music Hall, 
on Wednesday, January 24, 1866. The aim of 
this effort is to give the American Anti-Slavery 
Society the means to continue its operations, and 
specially to sustain the publication of the Nationa 
Antr-Stavery STasxparp. 

Cherishing as the Managers do an assured hope 
that the Constitutional Amendment abolishing sla- 
very throughout the Unior rill soon be ratified, 
they still consider the great question of the con- 
dition and rights of the Negro race as in fearfal 
peril. Whether that anti-slavery provision shall be 
practically a dead letter, or really work its intended 
effect, is to be decided this winter. Whether sia- 
very shall continue to exist in every thing but the | 
name, is to be decided this winter. Overborne by 
& powerful, educated and wealthy race, one inflamed 
by old prejudice and recent defeat, and armed with 
exclusive political privileges, the negro, even if tech 
nically free, is still a slave, while destitute of civil 
and political rights. Even now, the rebel States pro- 


THE STATE OF ALABAMA. 
The following has been addressed by Secretary 
Seward to Mr. Parsons :— 


Derartment or State, 
Wasuixerox, December 18, 1864. 
To ilis Excellency, Levi E. Parsons, Provisional Gov- 
ernor, Montgomery, Alabama : 

Sin: The time has arrived when, in the jadgment 
of the President of the United States, the care and 
conduct of the proper affairs of the State of Alabama 
may be remitted to the constitutional authorities 
chosen by the people thereof, without danger to the 
peace and safety of the United States. 

By direction of the President of the United States, 
therefore, you are relieved from the trust which was 
heretofore reposed in you, as Provisional Governor of 
the State of Alabama. Whenever the Governor 
elect shall have accepted and become qualified to dis- 
charge the executive office, you will transfer the pa- 
pers and property of the State now in your custody to 
his Excellency, the Governor elect. 

It gives me especial pleasure to convey to you the 
President's acknowledgment of the fidelity, the loyal- 
ty, and the discretion which have marked your ad- 
ministration. 

You will please give me a reply, specifying the day 
on which this comanunication is received. 

Ihave the honor to be your Excellency’s most 
obedient servant, WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 





MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 
Wasutnotox, Dec. 19. The fellowing message 


was received in the Senate to-day, from the President, 





pose a labor code, where differences between master 
and servant are to be settieJ, not, as in all free coun- } 
tries, by courts and judges, bat by the lash, in the | 
hands of irrresponsil/e masters. 
tem as substantial slavery. The plan of reconstruc- 
tion urged by the Adonuistration leaves the black | 
still a slave. Though some count on such resist- 
ance to it by Congress as will ensure its modifi- 
cation, it is still unfortunately true that, with four or 
five illustrious exceptions, the leaders of the Republi- 
can party and its most influential journals avow their 
willingness to admit the rebels back without securing 
land or ballot to the negro. No matter what rights 
are seemingly secured to him, if these, the defence 
and guaranty of all, are denied. With land and bal- 
lot in the negro’s hands, no matter what or how libe- 
ral terms are conceded to the rebels. Without these 
security for the black is an absurd sham. 

The Managers feel it to be still their duty to watch 
for the real emancipation of this victim race. While 
so many lips are sealed by party temptations, and so 





on his omission to announce his future conduct. Grant 
that he has spoken ill-advisedly, he still has not spoken 


| perversely, and there was so much that was worse to 


be said had he been inclined. For the present, 


therefore, every Lody appears satisfied; is a 
Even the Southern 


there 
general sigh of relief all round. 
press chants the praises of the message, and one would 
think there was never so popular an Executive. 
Obscure as is the issue of the debates to which the 
Capitol at Washington will soon re-echo, it is clear 
that a new 
the first word of 


era has dawned 
Mr 


A key-note higher than that of party, or 


upon our politics with 
Johnson to his first Congress. 
trade, or 
caste, has been struck, and the day of “ glittering 


generalities” has returned ablaze. It is at such 


an auspicious moment, and on the parting line 


between the shadow of compromise and the sun- 


streak of principle, that the Liberator ceases to exist. 
Slavery, to be sure, is not absolutely out of sight: 
one may yet trace those “ insanas sul tructiones ”” which 


it digged for its own grave when it thought to make 


ja stronghold from which to overawe the continent. 


Nevertheless, the fabric cannot rise again. It is buried 


| beneath the martyrs for human liberty whom the North 


sent out against it, and the seal of the Constitutional 
Amendment is on the lips of its sepulchre. Some 


pretend that the seal is not yet affixed. A Kentucky 


| Judge has aflirmed the contrary, and a United States 


General has proclaimed the decision of the bench. 
Secretary Seward is more fastidious, and employs a 
diflerent reckoning from that of Johnson and Palmer. 
But a corpse that is only held together by the red 


| tape of a legal fiction, is too far gone to become the 


Lazarus of any political necromancy. 
With the cessation of the Liberator occurs inevita- 


bly the winding-up of this correspondence, which also 


| began in dark days for the Republic, and also ends 


in brighter. You know what other more private 
gloom surrounded its inception, and how its close is 
“in a golden air.” Then, for one who strayed from 
the Cradle of Liberty, there was a yearning for home 
not easily appeased. Now, we have changed the 
proverb, 


“abi patria, iki Libertas.” 


60 that it reads, 
And as henceforth every 


*‘uli libertas, wn patria,” 


citizen of the Union will meet only freemen, in the 
extent of its domain, no one part can be dearer than 
another to the lover ot freedom. Move where he 
may, he will be always at home and in his fatherland, 
and on his native soil there is an end forever to 
Mavapie pu Pays. 


-_> 


LETTER FROM AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


Nrronset, Dec. 18, 1865. 
Mr. Garrison : 

Dear Stn—It will be thirty years the first of Janu- 
ary next since I subscribed for the Literator, I and 
have read every number from that time to the pres- 
I shall miss it very much, but I would not wish 
It started for a 
great purpose ; that purpose is accomplished ; its mis- 
sion is ended with reference to slavery as an institu- 
I hope we shall have a Proc- 


ent. 
to have it continved after this year. 


tion sanctioned by law. 
lamation from the Secretary of State on or before the 
| first of January, announcing the fact that negro slave- 


ry nowhere exists by authority of the Constitution of | 


ithe United States. The columns of No. 52 of the 
| Liberator will no doubt be very much crowded ; many 
of the old correspondents will, I think, have a few 
parting thoughts to put in print. Ifthe friends of 
the Liberator would pay the expense, I should like to 
| have one more number printed, bearing the date of 
Jan. 1, 1866, (Emancipation day.) It would be fitting 
that this flag of freedom (which has waved at mast- 
head for thirty-five years, through sunshine and storm) 
| should be struck the day of the anniversary of Pros- 
ident Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation. Let it 
be taken down while the cheers and thanksgivings of 
the people go up for Emancipation. If you should 
think best to publish another number as suggested, 
please put me down for a sum equal to six months’ 
subscription. 
| Respectfully, H. W. BLANCHARD. 
_ ‘ 


GEN. SAXTON AND THE SEA ISLANDS. 


Mapes, Dec. 18, 1865. 

Dean Mr. Mar—You were entirely misinformed 
as to Gen. Saxton’s participation in the attempt to 
break faith with the negroes who settled on the Sea 
Islands. He refused to have any thing to do with it. 
He regards it as « shameless act of perfidy. 

When Larrived in Charleston and heard the colored 
peop'e speak of Gen. Howard with contempt as “ the 
biggest hypocrite they ever saw,” I learned also that 
Gen. Saxton had gone to the islands with him, and 
had ased his influence to induce them to aid the Pres- 

lident to “ reconstruct” Mr. Whaley and other red- 
handed traitors. I called on the General, and, with- 
| out mentioning the fact that I had heard this state- 
|ment, I volunteered the theory that any military 
| officer who aided in ousting the blacks would justly 

lose the respect and confidence of the anti-slavery 
| people of the North ; and that were I in Gen. How- 
_ard’s position, I would resign rather than be made a 
lcat’s-paw inthe hands of the rebels. I found that 
| Gen. Saxton would not purchase place at the expense 
of principle, and that bis hands were clean of the 
whole affair; that his sense of duty as a soldier had 
not caused him to do an unjust act. 

I suppose that it is because this praise is deserved 
that a more pliant soldier,—a man wholly without 
anti-slavery antecedents, an exemy of “the radi- 
cals,”"—was placed. at the head of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau. 

Yours, truly, 





JAMES REDPATH. 


many journals silent or neutral from one cause or 
| anothe r, it becomes the Abolitionists, it is a solemn 


duty imposed upon them by all the pledges of their 
past lives, to rally public opinion, and secure the con- 
stant proclamation, as widely as possible, of the whole 
truth, without They 
therefore earnestly appeal to their friends, to all the 
| old and tried members of the American Anti-Slavery 


fear, compromise or favor. 


opened, for the means to perform, as efficiently as pos- 
sible, this momentous duty. 


Those not able to be personally present to aid on 


this occasion, and to listen to the appeals of the zeal- | 


ous and tried laborers in this cause, may send their 
as heretc (ore, to W. L 
} Esq., No. 8 R. R. Exchinge, Court Square. 
LUCRETIA MOTT, 
LIDIAN EMERSON, Concord, Mass. 
MARY M. BROOKS, ad “ 
SARAH SHAW RUSSELL, Boston, es 

| LYDIA DPD. PARKER, - e 
'CHARLOTTE L. FORTEN, we es 
ELIZA APTHORP, 
MARY E. STEARNS, 
SANATL BLAKE SHAW, 


contributions, 


Pennsylvania, 


Cambridge, “ 
Medford, - 
New York. 


ELIZABETH GAY, “ 
MATTIE GRIFFITH, “ 
ANNA SHAW GREENE, Boston, Mass. 
| ANN G. PHILLIPS, “ “ 
CAROLINE C. THAYER, “ “ 
IMARY E. SARGENT, “ “ 


| ABBY K. FOSTER, Worcester, “ 
IMARTHA LeBARON GODDARD, «— « 


| ANNA D. HALLOWELL, Boston, “ 
| ABBY H. STEPHENSON, “ “ 
|CAROLINE M. SEVERANCE, “ “ 


| SARAT COWING, 

| HANNAIL B. SPOONER, 
CAROLINE R. PUTNAM, = Salem,“ 
{SARAH BRADFORD, Roxbury, “ 
| REBECCA BRADFORD, “ “ 


Weymouth, “ 
Plymouth, “ 





| SARAH PrP. REMOND, England. 

| SARAT J. NOWELL, Cambridgeport, Mase, 
| SARAH H. SOUTHWICK, Grantville, os 
|} RUTH BUFFUM, Lynn, « 
EVELINA E SLACK, B ston, “ 


ELIZABETH! B. CHASE, Rhode Island. 
| ANNA T. FAIRBANKS, “ 
| SALLIE HOLLEY, New York. 


_ 


Tue Sourners Styte or Reconstrection. A 
| lawsuit in New Orleans has developed the peculiar 
| ileas of the rebels on practical reconstruction jin a 
| manner not very indicative of returning loyalty. We 
| find the following reference to itin a New Orleans 
letter to the Cincinnati Gazette : 


| “ When New Orleans fell, some of the coast and 
| river pilots went off with the rebels, while others re- 
mained and did service, whenever engaged, on United 
States vessels. The last have of course been here 
lever since. The others have been gradually return- 
| ing through the summer and resuming their occupa- 
| tion. 
whereupon, in a certain Pilot's Association, they pro- 
ceeded to resolve that the pilots who had remained in 
New Orleans during the war, and had done service on 
the United States vessels when required, should not 
be recognized by the Association, and vessels which 
| bereafter employ them should in a like manner be 
| tabooed. Not satisfied with this, through their re!a- 
| tions to the insurance companies, they effected an 
arrangement by which any vessel employing these 
tabooed pilots should be refused insurance.” 


iti rues Sno 
Tue Sma Pox is making fearful ravages in very 
| many places among the freed people. We hear of it 
jin Maryland, in North Carolina, in Georgia, and at 
| many points in the West and Southwest, and lately, 
| as being very virulent at Selma, Alabama. The suf- 
ferings of a vast number of the aged, the very young; 
and otherwise helpless among this people, must be 
terrible and unexampled this winter, unless the action 
of the Government, and the liberality of individuals 
throughout the North, combine to relieve and save 
them. Let this prime duty be faithfully and religi- 
ously done ! 


Wiebe seensteligeiitemndecsioipaaibick 
Le If any of our subscribers have a spare copy 
| of the Liberator of Nov. 20, 1863, they will confer a 
| great favor by sending it to this office, to enable us to 
| complete our files. 





> — -— —--- 
Sumner to Mas. Conpen. 
The following letter appears in the London papers :— 


| Lerrer From Mr. 
} 
| Boston, October 6, 1865. 
Mr Dean Mapam: I have been charged by the 
| Convention of the Republicans of Massachusetts, over 
| which I had the honor of presiding, to commanicate 
| to you resolutions unanimousty adopted by them, ex- 
| pressing their grateful regard for the memory of your 
| late hustand, and their bay f with you in your 
bereavement. Knowing Mr. Cobden personally as I 
did for many y*ars, and corresponding with hiben on 
pablic questions, I confess a sense of loss be- 
yord even that of my fellow-citizens. He was the 
good ‘riend of my country, and he was my own - 
vate friend. Therefore, in making this commun 
tion, I desire to express my own individual grief. His 
iamented death has caused a chasm, not only in his 
own home end couatry, but here in the Upited States. 
We ali miss and mourn him. He was a wise and 
good man. Though an Englishman by birth, his 
heart and all his faculties were given to mankind, 
knowing well that the welfare and true glory of his 
own great country were best assured by 
cation. 
great bereavement, be 
blessed in life, 1 ask you to accept the respect with 


which I have the honor to be, Soar atom, eee ov 
faithful servant, HARLES 5 , 








elements of self-defence, all pretense of protection or | 


in reply to a resolution of that body adopted on the 
12th inet.: 
“T have the honor to state that the rebellion waged 


This stamps the sys- | by a large portion of the people against the properly 
}constitated authorities of ne 
| United States, has been suppressed, that the United 


the Government of the 
States are in possession of every State in which insur- 
rection existed, and that so far as could be done, the 
Courts of the United States have been restored, Post 
Offices reéstablished, and steps taken to put into effec- 
tive operation the revenue laws of the country. 

As the result of measures instituted by the Exec- 
utive witha view of inducing a resumption of the 
functions of a State, comprehended in the inquiry of 
the Senate, the people in North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas and Tennessee, have reorganized their respec- 
tive State governments, and are yielding obedience to 
the laws and Government of the ited States with 
more willingness and greater pro \; ude than, under 
| the circumstances, could reasona..) ave been an- 
ticipated. The proposed amendaient to the Constitu- 
tion, providing for the abolition of slavery forever 
within the limits of the country, has been ratified by 
each one of these States, with the exception of Mis- 





Society, as wellas to those whose eyes the war has | 


Bowprircun, | 


At last, they found themselves in the majority ; | 


Hoping that you be consoled in your 
oping ee y 





sissippi, from which no official information has yet 
| been received, and in nearly all of them measures 
| have been adopted or are now pending, to conier upon 
| freedmen the privileges which are essential to their 
| comfort, protection and security. 

In Florida and Texas the people are making com- 
mendable progress in restoring their Suste Govern- 
ments, and no doubt is entertained that they will at an 
early period be in a condition to resume all their prac- 
tical relations with the Federal Government. 

In that portion of the Union lately in rebellion, the 
aspect of affairs is still more promising thar, in view 
of the circumstances, could well have been expected 
The people throughout the entire South ‘evince a 
laudable desire to renew their allegiance to the Gov- 
ernment and to repair the devastations of the war 
i by a prompt and cheerful return to peaceful pursuits. 
An abiding faith is entertained that their actions will 
conform to their profession, and that in acknowledging 
the supremacy of the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, their loyalty will be unreservedly 
given its Government, whose leniency they cannot 
| fail to appreciate, and whose fostering care will soon 
| restore them to a condition of prosperity. It is true 
| thatin some of the States the demoralizing effects of 
war are to be seen in occasional disorders, but these 
| are lucal in character, not frequent in occurrence, and 
j rapidly disappearing as the authority of the civil 
| power is extended and sustained. 
| Perplexing questions are naturally to be expected 
| from the great and sudden change in the relations be- 
| tween two races, but systems are gradually develop- 
| ing themselves under which the treedman will receive 
that protectton to which he is justly entitled, and by 
meana of his labor make himself a useful and independ 
ent member of the commanity in which he has his 
home. 

From all the information in my possession, and from 
that which Lhave recently derived from most reliable 
authority, 1 am induced to cherish the belief that 
sectional animosity is surely and rapidly merging it- 
self into the spirit of nationality, and that represen- 
tation connected with a properly adjusted system of 
taxation will result in the harmonious restoration of 
the relations of the States to the National Union. 
The report of Cart Schurz is herewith transmitted as 
requested by the Senate. Noreport from Hon. John 
Covode has been received by the President. 

The attention of the Senate is invited to the accom- 
panying reportof Lieat. Gen. Grant, who recently 
made a tour of inspection through several of the 
States whose inhabitants participated in the rebellion. 

ANDREW JOUNSON., 

Wasuincton, Dec. 18, 1865. meee 


— Orr 





Wasuincton, Dec. 20. 

Mr. Sumner moved for the reading of the report 
of General Schurz, re‘erred to in the message of the 
President, and characterized the message as similar to 
the whitewashing message of Franklin Vierce in re- 
lation to the Kansas atrocities. 

Considerable debate following, Mr. Sherman moved 
that the reading be dispensed with, and the document 
printed. 

Mr. Dooiittle hoped that the Senator from Massachu- 
setts at least would qualify, if not wholly retract, the 
strong expression used by him. 

Mr. Samner said he had nothing to qualify, nothing 
to modify, nothing to retract. 

Mr. Dixon said, as a friend of the President, he 
could not sit quietly, and listen to such a charge. Ile 
sustained the policy of the President as he understood 
it, not bezause it was the President's policy, but be- 
cause it was right. He believed the truth of the state- 
ments the President had made, and although he needs 
no defence, be {Mr. Dixon) could not suffer such 
charges to go before the country without a protest. 

Mr. Doolittle said the Senator from Massachusetts 
had a perfect right to differ from the President, put he 
goes farther, and charges upon the President a false- 
hood, in substance, by saying his message is a white- 
washing report. He (Sumner) charges him with a 
want of truth and a want of patriotism. If he has 
specially displayed any characteristic in this struggle, 
it is an uncompromising love of truth, love of country 
and love of Union, which have made him sacrifice and 
endanger all he had during the etruggle in the South, 
and which always have characterized him as a man. 

Mr. Sumner said he raised no question as to the pol- 
icy of the President, and expressed no opinion in re- 
gard to it. He disclaimed the definition of the term 
* whitewash ” given by Messrs. Dixon and Doolittle. 
He had no reflections to make on the patriotism or 
truthfulness of the President, and never made any, in 
public or in private. 

After some further debate, Mr. Sherman’s motion 
was adopted. 





2@™ The London Dai/y News says that enough is 
known to require the supersedure of Gov. Eyre of 
Jamaica. The following is Mr. Bright's reference to 
tbis subject in his speech at Blackburn :— 


“ It is rare that a minister, immediately on stepping 
into office, finds himself contronted with an event such 
as that which has recently taken place, if, indeed, it be 
now over, in the anhappy island of Jamaica. I dare 
not trust myselt to speak what I feel on that subject. 
l fear that the name and the fame of England |..ve 
never received a deeper wound or a darker staii, than 
they have by the recent transactions in that island. I 
judge only by the case made by those who are living 
and who are most concerned. The dead can confess 
nothing of their offence, and they can make no com- 
plaint of the wrongs they have endured. I uke my 
opinion only trom the documents furnished here by 
those whose interest it is to put the*most favorable in- 
terpretation upon their conduct, and I say this—that if 
murder, if foul murder (and there is no private mur- 
der so foul as (iat which is done by men in authority 
and ander pretence of law)—{loud cheers)—I say if 
murder have aot changed its name, if it be now a 
crime visited with punishment in this country, then I 
hold that the of Jamaica and his accompli- 
ces will yei have to stand at the bar of justice. (Loud 
cheers.) 1 shall address no words of appeal or re- 
monstrance to Mr. Cardwell, who is the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, and under whose department 
this matter more particularly comes. It is not a ques- 
tion for the of State or for a department. 
It is a question tor the Crown ; it is a question for the 
Prime Minister, for the whole Cabinet, for Parliament 
when ft shall meet, and for the whole nation, whose 
wharacter for justice and for mercy is at stake. (Loud 
cheers.)”’ 





BH The editor of the Liberator has been very 
reluctantly but necessarily absent from the city, dur- 
ing the past week—first, for the purpose of attending 
an important conference between the American Freed- 
men’s Aid and the American Union Commissions, 

| reference to their future cooperation as one body 
| —the arrangement having been satisfactorily made ; 
land, next, to fulfil ¢4 imperative engagement at 
Pi.iadelpbia ; rendering it impracticable to give any 
}*ttention to the present number. 
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Wasuinorox, Dec. 19. The President's special 
| Message, and General Grant's report accompanying it, 
| created an unexpected sensation in Congress to-day. 

Those opposed to the President's reconstruction poli- 
cy look upon it with disfavor. 

Reports of Freedmen’s affairs in Florida and South 

Carolina are favorable, but in Alabama General 
| Swayne telegraphs that there will be forty thousand 
| destitate negroes to be supptied with rations. 
| Secretary Seward has addressed a communication 
fo Provisional Governor Johnson, of Georgia, reliev- 

ing him from the duties of that office, and also to 
| Gov. Jenkins, authorizing him to enter upon the duties 
- his office. The dispatches are identical in lan- 
} pease with those in the case of Alabama, already pub- 
léhed. 

| The Secretary of State has received a telegram, 
j dated yesterday, from the Goversor of California, 
representing that the Legislature of that State has 
| ratified the proposed amendment to the Constitution 
| abolishing slavery. 


LB The Boston Post's special says : “ Rev. Henry 


Ward Beecher delivered an address Wednesday even- 


| 
} , + , . ‘ 
(ing, inthe U.S. House of Representatives, to an im- 


; mense audience. Chief Justice Chase presided, and 

prayer was offered by a colored minisier. The speaker 
took ground in favor of immediate and universal suf- 
frage, even including women, and dwelt on that = 
tion at considerable length. Several members of the 
Cabinet were present, as well as nearly all the Sena- 
tors and members of the House. The sentiments 
were rapturously applauded.” 





ta NOTICE.—AIl Pledges and Subscriptions at any 
time made to, or in behalf of the Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Society, and not yet paid, are now fullydue. All 
persons so indebted are earnestly requested to make pay- 
ment, without delay, to the Treasurer, E. D. Drarer, or 
to the General Agent, Sawver May, Jr., addressing either 
at Anti-Slavery Office, 221 Washington St., Boston. 





PROSPECTUS 


THE RECONSTRUCTIONIST. 


Relieving that Liberty has been betrayed by her friends, 
and never more needed the devotion and labor of every 
loyal beart and band; and the dark places of this Gov- 
ernment never more required the light of Truth, spoken 
in the fear of God and of none bat him, we will publish 
Tar Recoxstavecriostst; a weekly newspaper, devoted to 
Equality before the Law—to Honesty, as the best policy ; 
and Christianity, as the best Statesmanship. 

We wil! give a synopsis or review of all important Con 
gressional speeches and action; and of the rermons and 
lectures, of national interest, so as to present a bird's-eye 
view of the leading thoughts of leading minds, for the 
convenience of those who have limited time for reading, 
and wish to keep up with the forward movement of the 
age. 

In the intervals of Congress, we will furnish Incidents 
ef Hospital life, and Biographical Sketches of women who 
have aided in putting down the Rebellion, or otherwise 
earned honorable distinction in the World's History. 

We will have such active aid from promiuent men and 
women, and each a list of Correspondents and Agents as 
must make Tue Recoxstrectionist thoroughly national in 
| interest and cireulation, and snch a medium tor general ad- 
vertising as business men cannot aTord to neglect. le 
feel it« future secure; and can confidently ask the pat- 
ronage of those who wish to read, or make the ir basinesrs 
known through a national, independent, family newspaper 
into which “nothing that defileth or maketh a lie” can 
procure entrance, 

The first number will be issued December 14, 18065. 
Terme $2 per annum in advance. 
All communications to be addressed to 


JANE G. SWISSHELM, Washington, Dp. c. 
A NEW RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE. 
The Radical 
PUBLISUED MONTHLY BY S. i. MORSE, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FENIE publication of Tae RaptcaL was commenced in 
obedience to a recognized need for a popular Magazine 








which should be devoted to the discussion and presentation 
of the advanced religious convictions of the present time, 
The encouraging response which has already greeted the 
publisher, from a large number of people, in all parts of 
the country, is the assurance that the publication was well 
timed. 

Tae Rapicat is a Magazine presenting the thoughts of 
abie and disinterested writers. It has no sectarian bias, 
but welcomes truth from whatever source it may come. 
“It is,” as a city journal bas stated, “* a Magazine for all 
people who are not too closely wed led to their own idea 
to tolerate freedom of inquiry and earnest discussion.” 

The following writers, among others, are engaged as 
regular or occasional contributors : 

Rev, Jous Weiss. Ropert Moone. 
tev. Samven Jounson. Myeos B. Benton. 


Kev. D. A. Wasson. Kev. D. H. Monreomerr. 
Rev. Ropert CoLirgea, Rev. J. C. Lxanwep, 
Rev. J. K. Hosen. Rev. J. B. Manven. 
Rev. Joun W. Cuanowic«. Kev. M. D. Conway. 


Rev. Sauce. Loxcrsiiow. 
Kev. Eowanp C. Towne. 
Henay James. 

T. W. Hrearssoy. 


Rev. Joun SAVARY. 

Rev. Evenert Finxver. 
Kev. Sitas Fannineron. 
Rev. Faen. May Hotrianp. 
C. K. Watrrce. Rev. 0. B. Faormisenam. 
Rev. F. E. Ausor. Kev. W. H. Fuaxess, DD. 


S. H. MORSE, Epiror. 


Single subscriptions, Two Dollars a year. 
United States bills preferred. 


Tens: Sin- 


gle copies 20 cents. 


The world has mach to say about the temporal and the 
eternal. By this it means a division of worlds. This side 
the grave means temporal. The side beyond the grave 
means eternal. Politics, Art, Literature, Philosophy, 
seience, are of this world—also morality, and are all tem- 
poral. Its Religion, as Coleridge said, is ‘ other-worldis- 
ness.” Shall we not find a better distinction? Shall we 
not so interpret religion that we can let the other world 
rest until our fortune of life finds us there as dwellers— 
making this world as sacred as the next shall be; life as 
little to be despised here, as itshall be in any hereafter? 
Phillipsoha, the able Jewish writer, makes it his chief ar- 
gumeat against Christianity, that it renders this world 
wnean and contemptible by its dismal strain of immortality— 
dismal to his cultured soul, because it reveals in the great 
mass of mankind who are chanting it, a thought so entirely 
selfish. So far as Christianity can be made responsible for 
this ‘dismal strain of future life,” it must go under con- 
demnation. Jesus, however, was not a “ Christian.” He 
cut the One-world apart ps regaris ft/s world. His “ this 
world ” weant surface, pretension, illusion, show, by- 
pocrisy, sham. His “ Bternal life’ was quality of lite, 
and not duration or plan of existence. “ Love God with 
mind and heart, and your neighbor as yourself.” That 
was all he said. Tear down the partition wall, and you 
have Une World and Eternity already with you. To live 
in this great Eternity, aod, forgetting little or great pri- 
vate aims, (which are temporal, for they must be set aside 
for the common weal,) to work with a whole devotion to 
truth as to aniversal ends, is that marriage of Man with 
God, which in all places and forever must be, for man, his 
Religeon! Merein are all callings of life ennobled. The 
True, the Beautiful, the Good: devotion to these as they 
everywhere appear, revealing the True, Beautifal, and 
Good Providence, is Religion. Tnis Religion can be sub- 
tracted from no department. It isthe one Reality. It is 
the Life of Art, of Philosophy, of all Literature, of Poli- 
ties, even: so far as these have life, Religion supplies. it 
is the Life of all life that shall not perish'—Ep. 


Address, 5. H. MORSE, at Havermitt, Mass. 
20 cents fur specimen nambers. 


Send 





AYER’S AGUE CURE, 
FOR THE SPEEDY CURE OF 
Intermittent Fever, or Fever and Ague, Kemittent Fever, 
Chill Fever, Dumb Ague, aad Perivdical Headache or 
Bilivas Headache, and Bilivws Fevers; indeed for the 


whole class of diseases originating in biliary derange- 
ment, caused by the malaria of miasmatic couatries, 


NEVER and Ague is not the only consequence of the 
| miasmatic poison. A great variety of disorders arise 
irum its irritation, in malarious districts, among which are 
Neuralgia, Kbeumatiem, Goat, Headache, Blindness, 
Toothache, Earache, Catarrh, Asthwa, Paipitation, Painful 
Affection of the Spleen, Hysteries, Pain in the Bowels, 
Colic, Paralysis, and Derangement of the Stomach, all of 
which, when origivating in this cause, put on the intermit- 
tent type, or become periodical. This “ cure” expels the 
poison from the blood, and thus cares themall alike. Itis 
not only the most effectual remedy ever discovered for this 
class of complaints, but it is the cheapest, and moreover is 
perfectly safe. No harm ean arise from its use, and the 
patient, when cured, is left as healthy as if he had never 
bad the disease. Can this be said of any other cure for 
Chills and Fever? It is true of this, and ite tu 
to those afflicted with the complaint cannot be over esti- 
mated. So sure is it to cure the Fever and Ague, that it 
may be truthfully said to be a certain remedy. One Dealer 
complaing thatit is not a good medici > sell, b one 
bottle cures a whole neighborhood. 

Prepared by J. C. Arua & Co., Lowell, Mass., and sold 
by all Druggists. 


PRINTING MATERIAL FOR SALE. 








WO fonts of Long Primer, of about 300 cack 
one somewhat worn, the other quite and small 
fonts of Minion and Small Pica, are for sale at this office, 


very low, for cash. Also, imposing stones, 


sticks, galleys, 
&c.—tue usual material of a powspaper 
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For the Liberator. 


TO WENDELL PHILLIPS. 
Praise is the grateful heart's o’erflow, 
The hero's well-earned meed ; 
But 0! of such poor praise as mine 
Thou, great soul, hast no need. 
Yet birds will praise the Summer's reign, 
Its influence wide and sweet ; 
And I, unsought, unseen, would Isy 
My tribute at thy feet. 


Heir of s pure and proud old name, 
Wealth’s dower'd and cultured son ; 
Ancestral glories pale before 
What thine own hands have won ; 
On shrine of pure Democracy 
Casting that olden crest, 
Thou seek'st to crown with equal righte 
The least and lowlicst. 


Nor wise one’s jeer, nov rabble’s laugh, 
Nor roffian’s murderous threat 

Could move thy heaven-inspiréd soul 
From its strong purpose yet ! 

That purpose !—ne’er archangel flew 
Thro’ star-world’s roll and shine, 

Heaven-hastened on his mission high, 
With holier aim than thine ! 


A crown among the beaded drops 
On honest Labor's brow ;— 
The Bator for each hand that holds 
The pickaxe or the plow ; 
For Carolina's dark-browed child, 
For Erin's rosy son, 
Thou claim'st our Freedom's olden boast— 
The rights of men are one. 


Fair, marble fair thy Saxon brow, 
Yet pitiest thou not less 

The dark, dark brows that tarn to thee 
To help their helplessness ; 

Thy matchless gifts, thy stainless name, 
In Freedom's neediest day, 

Thy life itseif—-rich sacrifice '— 
On Freedom's altar lay! 


All calm and pale, how bast thou stood 
Near violence and death, 

Till, hushed beneath thy voice’s spell, 
The furies held their breath ! 

0, voiee more grand than roll of waves, 
More sweet than song of birds, 

H ow Truth’s keen arrows heartward sped, 
Winged by thy golden words! 


© knight who Freedom's favor wear'st, 
The fearful battle through ; 

Than Arthur's Lancelot far more brave, 
Than Arthur's self more true ; 

How oft thou'rt wounded in the fight 
By friends who know thee not— 

Blind to thy banner and thy crest, 
Uppose thee fierce and hot! 


Thy hand, reached down to help the’ oppressed, 
’Dewed with their grateful tears '— 
Ab! no proud ruler's touch hath stained 
Its whiteness, through the years! 
No poppies, strewn in Victory’s track, 
Might o'er thy senses steal ; 
Clear rose thy voice o'er Party's din,— 
Thy free lips none could seal ! 


Deem not I think to flatter thee 
With my poor cbildieh lays; 

Thee—whom long since a port crowned® 
Hath tuned his lyre to praise ; 

All breath should praise thee—thou, whose voice 
Made Truth’s bard lessons sweet ; 

And in this spirit I would lay 


My tribute at thy feet. Katr CaRuisie. 





* James Russell Lowell. 
<<. 


A SERMON FOR THE TIME. 
BY EDWARD BUTLER. 


“Not this man, but Barabbas. Now, Barabbas was s 


ro bber.” 


% 

When John the Baptist stood and cried 
In the desert, ‘“‘ The way of the Lord make straight!” 
His words were rough as the girdle tied 
Around his loins, and the food he ate 
W « locusts and honey. 

He did nt fear 
To vex the nice ; nor that his speech 
Should harshly grate on the dainty ear 
As he probed the secret sin of each. 
Bitter the husk, but the kernel sweet 
As the wild bee's store. 
That he came from God ; and he gave them meat 
Which filled their souls, for his words were true. 
And he who would preach to men to-day 
Should use seant care, and spend small time 
In shaping the message God bids him say. 
Who hath ears to hoar, lethim heed my rhyme! 


So the people knew 


u. 
Eighteen hundred years have told 
Their tale of good and their tale of il) ; 
And time now writes, as once of old, 
The very self-same story still. 
Years have come, and years have gone, 
(And yet we see both fools and wise,) 
Since Jewry saw the Holy One 
Walking the earth in lowly guise. 
Priests and rulers, skilled to bind 
Bardens on those of low degree, 
Asked, with a eneer, “‘ Who hopes to find 
A prophet come from Galilee?” 
Traitors never are far to seeck— 
Silver, not gold, enough for fee—- 
And ** Hail!” be said, with an air so meek, 
And kissed him in Gethsewane. 
Pharisee, Sadducee, Rabbi, Priest, 
Herod and Pilate, friends again, 
And over the victim make a feast 
As vultures gorge when a lamb is slain. 
But in the Roman's heart a touch 
Of pity lingered—or was it shame? 
And he tried to win (so it cost not mach) 
The priceless gift of an honest name. 
* And which will you have? I find no fault 
In one; Barabbas a thief is he.” 
The people's shout clave the purple vault : 
**Crucify Christ! Let the thief go free!” 
And then Lord Pilate water took 
To cleanse his hands from the bloody stain-~ 
** And I am free from sin; 80 look 
Ye to it.” 
* Let his blood remain 
On us and on ours!” But of both the guilt 
Was the same. For those who did the wrong, 
And he who stood by when blood was spilt, 
Found vengeance sure, though tarrying long. 
Christ hangs on the gallows-tree, 
Jeered in his more than mortal pain ; 
But the robber Barabbas is free— 
Free to plunder and murder again. 
Christ is laid in his rock-hewn grave, 
The stone is sealed and the watch is set. 
What if the world he died to rave 
Should «ee him coming in judgment yet? 


Mk 


Years have come and years have gone, 
(And still we see beth fools and wise) 
Birss J wry sav ike Moly Ove 
Walking the earth in lowly guise. 
And now, as then, he walks the land, 
In sight of all who have eyes to see, 
As treaty Christ as when bis hand 
Raised the dead of Bethany. 
But who would find him still must seek, 
Not palace-halls, but the prison-ward ; 
Not midst the proud, but where dwell the meek. 
Whom all contemn is Christ the Lerd! 
Christ the Lord, though his face be black ; 
Christ the Lord, though foul with sin ; 
Christ the Lord, although he lack 
Beauty without, aad grace withia ; 


Sie 





errors or contradictory passages of that book as rebut- | 


THE LIB 





ERATOR. 











Christ the Lord, with his patient brow 


Searred by thorns, and his wounded side, 


And piereéd hands; whom we crucify now, 
In seorning those for whom hegied. 


Iv. 


O land ingrate! In your hour of need, 
When your purest blood in rain was shed, 
To your soldier's color you gave small heed, 
Se you only knew that his blood was red. 
O scorners now! Ye little cared 
When Barabbas aimed his traitorous blow, 
If black or white were the bosoms bared 
To bis dagger, if they but faced the foe. 
O hard of heart! Did ye break the chain 
To moek bis hopes who Freedom won, 
To forge the shattered links again, 
And cheat him when the task was done? 
O fools and blind! Will ye make the choice 
The people made in days gone by, 
And re echo now their guilty voice : 
‘Set the robber free! Let the just one die!” 
Christ lives and waits. Though patient long, 
The earth shall yet bis judgment see, 
And hear bis doom : “* Who did a wrong 
That harm'd my poor, has wounded Me.” 


—N. ¥. Independent. 


Che Liberator. 








SOME POPULAR DELUSIONS, 
THEIR CAUSE AND THEIR CURE. 
[concLupep.] 

It may be well to state here the reasons for not ac- 
cepting the clerical hypothesis of an infallible inspira- 
tion of every part of the Old and New Testaments. 

1. The assumption of such inspiration remains 
merely a hypothesis, never having been proved. 

2. The numerous books, small and great, which pre- 
tend to afford such proof, not only fail to give it, but 
show plainly the attempt to deceive in regard to it. 
They often assume, and sometimes declare, things 
grossly falsc, and they abound in deceptive implica- 
tion, unsound premises, unauthorized conclusions, and 
dishonest reference to passages of Scripture. 

3. The very namerous discrepancies and contradic- 
existing between the works that have been 
under the name of “ The Bible,” 
(quite natural and harmless in view of their diverse 
human origin,} absolutely forbid the theory that God 


tions 


brought together 


dictated those writings, or that he prevented the inter- 


mixture of error with them. 
4. The low and unworthy views of God, and of his 
relations with man, presented by many of these wri- 


' 
ters (quite natural, considering the limited intelligence | 


and imperfect culture of the age in which they lived,) 
absolutely forbid the theory that God himself dictated, 
inspired, or miraculously superintended their record. 

When the question is asked— Do you believe the 
Bible?” (by which the clerical inquirer means—Do 
you believe our hypothesis of the infallible inspira- 
tion of all the books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments ?)—it is sufficient to reply with the counter ques- 
tion—“* What reason is there for believing it?’’ Let 
him who wishes to maintain this hypothesis produce 
his evidence ; and let the hearer of it mark, on the spot, 
such points of itas he shall find unfounded, errone- 
onus or inconclusive, and point out these defects to 
his exhorter. 

He who ‘Jeclines to admit the claim of infallible in- 
spiration for the Bible will probably be accused of 
“throwing away the Bible.” He who specifies the 
ting evidence, showing that it cannot have sprung en- 
tirely from God's dictation, will probably be accused 


of “denouncing the Bible.” In such cases the ac 
cused should bear in mind, and should plainly declare 
to the accuser, that the thing‘ thrown away,” the 
thing “denounced,” is not the Bible, but a certain 


unproved hypothesis concerning that book. Let the 


| asserters of this doctrine prove it, instead of urging 


further their unreasonable demand that it be taken on 
trust by the community. 

When the writings of men of different ages of the 
world, different religions different characters, ideas and 
purposes, and different grades of intelligence and civ- 
ilization are bound together in one volume, it isa mat- 
ter of course thaterrors and discrepancies will be found 
in that volume. These do notin the least impugn the 
character of the book. Of itself, it does not pretend 
to be anything but a collection of diverse writings, 
the several parts of which are to be judged each by 


its own evidence. 


| the whole and every part are absolutely free from 


error, it is for him to prove that claim. 
has never been given in regard to the sixty-six books 
contained in the Old and New Testaments, though it 
has often been pretended. The great number of in- 
correct assumptions and erroneous statements which 
are found in every book and every tract pretending to 
prove the inspiration of the Bible make it necessary 
to scratinize carefully the accuracy of every portion 
of such pretended proof. Especially is such care nec- 
essary in dealing with the tracts or books prepared by 
the American Tract Society. The systematic dis 
honesty of the managers of that body has been so 


Such proof 


thoroughly proved by their dealings in regard to sla- 


very, that no statement of theirs should be received 
without the corroborative evidence of persons known 
to be truthful. Every one may assure himself of 
their fraudulent dealing in regard to the claim of infal- 
lible inspiration for the whole Bible, by turning, in any 


one of their publications upon that subject, to their | 


Scriptural quotations in support of it, examining 
the connection and meaning of each in its place in 
the Bible, and noticing how many of them are so ulter/y 


| destitute of pertinence or appropriateness as plainly 





to appear intentionally deceptive. 

The basis of that superstructure of sophistry and 
fraud which is found in the books that pretend to prove 
infallible inspiration for the Bible is the claim that the 
Bible itself assumes its own inspiration. Their array 
of pretended argument and pretended evidence is «|- 
fered in corroboration of a claim assumed to be mede 
by the book itself. Llow entirely this assumption fal- 
sifles the fact, how entirely “of whoie cloth” this 
pretence is made up, may be seen in ten minutes by 
any one who will take the Bible, look at the opening of 
each book, and see whether or not they claim to be 
from God, or infallibly inspired, or to have any other 
origin or cause than other books have, namely, the 
choice of some man to write each one of them. He 
who makes such an examination will find these three 
things, namely :-— 

I. Neither the volume called the Bible, nor cither 
of the two collections of books that compose it, claims 
for itself to be infallibly inspired. No such claim can 
be found made either by the Old Testament for itself, 
or by the new Testament for itself, or by either for 
both. 

Il. A separate examination of each of the sixty-six 
works which have been brought together to form this 
volame will show that they make not even any indi- 
vidual claim to be infallibly inspired ; and that not 
one in ten of them uses any language bearing even a 
slight resemblance to such a claim. 

1Il. In regard to the few exceptional cases, name- 
ly, the books ascribed to “ Hosea,” “ Joel,” “ Micah,” 
“ Zephaniah” and “ Malachi,” in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tnres, and the book called “ Revelation,” in the Chris- 
tian Scriptures, even if their opening expressions may 
mean that God dictated their contents, those expres- 
sions do not require that interpretation; since they 
may mean just as really (and much more probably) 
only what a minister means who says to his people— 
“ God commands you” to lead honest lives. And even 
should it be judged upon this evidence that these six 
books were infallibly inspired, this would not establish, 
nor tend to establish, a similar claim in behalf of the 
sixty others. 

We are to wait, then, for evidence, before admitting 
the assumption, either that the Bible claims to be in- 
iailibly inepired, or that it is infallibly inspired. 


_— 


If any body sets up a claim that | 


When the clergyman or the tract distributor makes | 


this pretence to you, demand the evidence of it; ask 
that this evidence be shown you on the spot, in the 


Bible: and, (if you can bring him to the point of at- 
| tempting to show it,) point out to him the insufficiency 


or the utter inappropriateness (as the case may be) 
of what he off-rs you for proof. There is no need 
to raise objection to the doctrine until something plau- 
sibly approaching proof of it is offered. 

When the Independent was edited by Rev. Dr. Jo- 
seph P. Thompson and Rev. Dr. Leonard Bacon, a 
question upon this subject was addressed to that pa- 
per. The question and the editorial answer to it are 
contained in the following extract from the Inde. 
pendent of April 26th, 1860 :—“ The same writer begs 
as a specia! favor that we will name in the Zndependent 
some one book containing what we, after carefully 
reading it, regard as conclusive proof that the whole 
Bible was written by inspiration of God. Most cheer- 
fully do we comply with bis request. That one beok 
is the Holy Bible, containing the Oldand New Testa- 
ments; translated out of the original tongues. We 
name the English version, because we know nothing 
of the inquirer’s acquaintance with the originals.” 

Three things are worthy of notice in this answer, 
—first, the avoidance, by the Editor, of giving an 
opinion of the sufficiency of any one of the nume- 
rous books of pretended proof upon this subject writ- 
ten by his clerical brethren; next, the impudence of 
offering an individual (whose character is the point 
under debate) to be the sole witness in his own be- 
half; and third, the combined impudence and false- 
hood of offering as sufficient proof, that which con- 
tains not even a claim of the matter in question. If, 
according to the above declaration, the Bible really 
proves itself inspired, let its Reverend self-elected 
guardians begin by showing us where it makes the 
claim 

The hardihood with which the clergy and the “ re- 
ligious ”’ press (so called) make assumptions in regard 
to the Bible is well illustrated by a paravraph, credited 
| to * Dr. James Hamilton,” which is constantly going 
the rounds of the religious newspapers, without a 


word of warning of the group of falsehoods expressed 
It is entitled—“ David's Bible and 
| ours,” —and commences thas ;—‘ In the days of King 
David, the Bible wasa scanty book; yet he loved it 
After rehearsing 
“Numbers, 


and implied in it. 


welland found daily wonders in it.” 
** Genesis,” “ Exodus,” “ Leviticus,’ 
* Deuteronomy,” “Joshua and Judges,” “ Job,” and 
Ruth,” the paragraph were 
| David's Bible ; and, brethren, whatever wealth you 


, 





proceeds—** These 


have, remember that David cesired his Bible beyond 
| his riches. So thankful was he tor such a priceless 
possession, that he praised God for its righteous 
| judgments seven times a day.” 

The clerical editors of these papers are bound in 
| fairness to let their readers know that there is nota 
particle of evidence that all these books were written, 


| Joined by Moses and the prophets, and recorded in 


himself how much of it was to be observed and how 
much not, and to teach others so to judge. The peo 
ple recognized a diversity, often amounting to opposi- 
tion, between his teaching and the teaching of Moses. 
To one who defended Jesus they said, “ Thou art his 
disziple ; but we are Moses’ disciples. We kaow that 
God spake unto Meses. As for this fellow, we know 
not from whence he is.” 

It was the Jews, not the Romans, who pursued 
Jesus with unrelenting hatred, and finally caused him 
to be crucified ; and no one feat .re of the life and sys” 
tem of Jesus goes so far to account for this persistent 
hostility as his opposition to their cherished doctrine 
of the inspired character and infallible authority of 
their Scriptures, and his direction to his disciples to 
judge of themselves what is right. To teach new doc- 
trines to God's chosen and peculiar people (as if they 
were in darkness or ignorance! ) was bad enough ; but 
to pull down their cherished tradition of an infallible 
revelation given by God to Moses and the prophets, 
that was the unpardonable sin; that they thought 
worthy of death, even the death of the cross. Bar- 
abbas was guilty on!y of murder. This man was an 
impious wretch, a blasphemer, an opposer of their 
religion, the oniy true religion. The existence of this 
feeling among the Chief Priests, Scribes and Phari- 
sees, accounts for their farious enmity to Jesus. Per- 
haps it is not too much to say that his denial of the 
inspiration and authority of the Old Testament 
was the main cause of his crucifixion. 

This view is corroborated by the fact that accusa- 
tions of the same sort were made against the disciples 
of Jesus after his death, and that the words and acts 
of those disciples proved (substantially) the truth of 
these accusations. What was alleged against Ste- 
phen, the first Christian martyr after Jesus? The 
witnesses declared that they had heard him speak 
blasphemoxs words against Moses, and against God: 
and against this holy place (the temple) and the law’ 
and that this Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy this 
place, and shall change the customs which Moses deiiv- 
gg! us. 

Now, supposing Stephen actually to have taught 
(as no doubt he did) the very things that Jesus taught, 
the terms of accusation above quoted are the very 
form in which such teaching would present itself to 

No dount, toth Stephenand his 





the Jewish mina. 
Master Aad spoken against many of the customs en- 


the law, the Old Testament; no doubt they did in- 
tend and expect ‘‘to change” many of the customs 
which Moses had delivered them, and which were re- 
corded as laws in their holy Scripture. Such words 
and acts, and such systematic intent, would of course 
appear to a devout Jew to be blasphemy against Moses 
and against God, (just as the same sort of teaching in 


the accusation of blasphemy). Nay, this single ex- 
pression in Stephen’s defence—* Howbeit, the Most 
High dwelieth not in temples made with hands ”"— 





orthatany of them were collected into one volume, 





so carly as the time of David; that there is not a 
particle of evidence that David ever saw even one ot 
them; and that the author of the paragraph above re- 
| ferred to was obliged to a/ter the passage he pretended 
}to quote from a Psalm of David, to make it even 
Instead 
of making such explanations, these editors place such 
extracts in their columns of religious reading,and leave 


| seem to establish his fraudulent assumption. 


them to make their natural impression upon the minds 


jof readers not only unlearned, but prepossessed with 
belief in the truth of the matters there eollected, and 
| the honesty of theit writers. And it is matter like 
| this, crammed with false assumption and false asser- 


| tion under the guise of piety, which constitutes the | 


staple of the American Tract Society's publications. 
| These men, pretending te be disciples and follow- 


j ers, yes, even divinely commissioned ambassadors of | 


| Jesus Christ, have the hardiheod to teach a doctrine 
| directly opposite to his, in regard to the infallibility 
Far from teaching that the Old Testa- 
ment, the only portion of the Bible existing in his 
time, was an inspired and unerring rule of life, Jesus 
freely criticised its rules, sometimes enlarging, some- 
| times diminishing, and sometimes reversing their in- 
| junctions. 


| of Scripture. 


| How did he treat the Hebrew decalogue ? a portion 
; ofthe Jewish code which modern clerical writers 
| have had the impudence to set up as “ the moral law,” 
| binding upon Christians as well as Jews. So far 
from referring its authorship to God, Jesus does not 
even refer it to Moses, but quotes three of its provis- 
; ions as traditions handed down by “ them of old 
ltime,” and quotes thein for the purpose of showing 
| that they need to be amended. He shows the sixth 
| commandment of this code not to be strict enough, and 
| declares hating to be wrong as well as killing; he 


| shows the seventh not to be strict enough, and de- | 


| clares unchaste thought wrong, as well as unchaste 
jaction; he interferes still more radically with the 
third commandment, forbidding what that allowed, 
and declaring it wrong to swear at all, instead of 
wrong merely to violate your oath. He makes con- 
stant practical opposition to the injunction of the 
fourth commandment, so as to be popularly known to 
the devout Jews as a Sabbath-breaker. This man, 
they said, “cannot be of God, because he keepeth 
not the Sabbath-day.” He justified his disciples in 
travelling and laboring on thatday. He commanded, 
jin one case,the bearing of a burden on that day, in 
| direct opposition, not only to the fourth commandment, 
| but to the express and emphatic injunctions of Nehe- 
miah and Jeremiah. And when accused in regard to 
| this last act, he not only defended himself, but aenied 
the statement (which they seem to have quoted to 
| him from Genesis as authoritative) about God having 
“rested ’”’ after the work of creation. 
plainly—* My Father worketh hitherto.”’ 
needed rest and never did rest. 





Jesus said 
Ile never 


All this is direct denial of the Jewish assumptions 
respecting the inspired character and the binding 
| force of the commands recorded in their Scripture, 
pee Old Testament. But there is much more evi- 
Srweag of the same kind. The injanctions about 
ttking an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, 
which Jesus opposes and reverses, are no gloss of 
) the Scribes and Pharisees, but emphatic and repeated 
precepts in Leviticus and Deuteronomy. These 
books contain numerous injunctions forbidding the 
eating of this, that and the other kind of food, because 
to eat it would defile them. Jesus says, “ Not that 
which goeth into the mouth defileth a man; but that 
which cometh out of the mouth, this defileth a man.” 
| These books farther contain numerous injunctions 
concerning bathing and washing, not only of the 
hands and body, but of pots, cups and dishes, fur the 
removal of ceremonial uncleanness. Jcsus not only 
releases his disciples from these observances, saying, 
“to eat with onwashen hands defileth nota man,” but 
he condemns the Scribes and Pharisees for insisting 
on these very commands of Leviticus and Deuter- 
onomy, about “ the washing of pots and cups; ” and 
these, as wellas their other observances, he calls “ the 
tradition of men.” He also unhesitatingly sets aside 
the Old Testament rules respecting marriage and di- 
voree, and intitoates that God's law, from the begin- 
ning, was very different from the law given by Moses 
tothe Jews on those subjects. He denies the state- 
ment made in Exodus that the manna which the 
Hebrews found in the wilderness was “ from heaven.” 
He refers the origin of the rite of circumcision not to 
Moses, nor to God, bat to “the fathers.” He sets 
himself against the penalty of stoning to death for 
adultery, which “Moses in the law commanded.” 
And he utterly denied one of the fundamental ideas 
of the Jewish system, derived from the Old Testa- 
ment, that worship in the temple at Jerusalem was 
more acceptable to God than elsewhere. 
Just as Jesus was openly known to the Jews asa 
Sabbath-breaker, just so he was openly known to 
them as maintaining, and teaching, independence of 
the law of Moses, and the commands of the old Testa. 
ment. Obeying such of those precepts as he saw to 
be right, he obeyed nothing merely because it was 
contained in that code. He held himself at liberty to 
criticise it, to speak of it as imperfect, to judge for 
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coming, as it did, immediately after a reference to Sol- 
omon’s temple, and contradicting, as it did, scores of 
passages in the Hebrew Scriptures which declare that 
temple to be God's chosen and special abiding-place, 
must have seemed the height of impiety, and a full 
justification of the charges made against him. Ste- 
phen the martyr, therefore, is one of the witnesses 
vgainst the inspiration and authority of the Old Testa- 
ment. 


the teaching and action of the Apostle Paul. He was 


our own time has brought upon Theodore Parker 


The same view is corroborated by a large part of 


attend such meetings. In great nambers of books 
and tracts it is falsely pretended that our custom of 
public worship is commanded in the Bible and by the 
Bible, and various passages are deceitiully quoted as 
having this purport. The way to expose the decep- 
tion is to turn to each passage, find to whom it was 
said and (if possible) who said it, and then judge by 
the connection what is its true meaning. 

True religion is an obviously reasonable thing. 
But the Proselyters of whom I have been speaking 
are very shy of submitting their religion to the exam- 
ination of reason. If, however, you can persuade one 
of them to look at the (assumed) duty of public Sun- 
day worship from this point of view, you will find 
that he makes this distinction, namely :--though it is 
the duty of all to give their weekly attendance upon 
some worshipping assembly, the actual worship can 
be paid only by those who actually feel the devotion 
which they express. They are bound to offer weekly 
public praise to God because he likes it and commands 
it; the remainder of the assembly (probably an im- 
mense majority of it) are bound to give their reverent 
attendance on this service because it is “a means of 
grace”; because the influence is a beneficial one, 
tending to develop honor and reverence for the Crea- 
tor in them also. 

I deny both propositions. 

As to the second, the claim that the periodical bodily 
presence, in an assembly called together for worship. 
of those who feel no spirit of devotion, is a beneficial 
or improving exercise, or one that even fends to benefit 
or improvement, is refuted by obvious facts. The ex- 
ercises in our churches on Sundays tend to weary the 
audience far more than to edify them, and, when pre- 
sented toan intelligent mind as religion, or an essen- 
tial part of it, must tend to alieniate him from religion 
rather than attract him to it. He who hears regular- 
ly, Sunday after Sunday, such prayers as our clergy 
are accustomed to offer, can hardly avoid thinkirg of 
the “ vain repetitions ” which the heathen use. Ie is 
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worship are addressed to Jews and » ao 
Jews. ; 
The injunctions in the Hebrew Scripty 
observance of the Sabbath refer to 1 tenet 
their fourth commandment, Saturday 4» — 
day of the week, and have nothing to. Yam 
with Sunday. 
The injunctions in the Hebrew Scrintn- 
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Jewish temple at Jerusak m,and have nor 
with us or our meeting-houses. 
If however, any Christian fancies that 
fourth commandment is obligatory on } 
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namely, by refraining from bodily labor - 
the seventh day of the week ’ we 
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not likely to see any reasonableness or appropriate- 
ness in them. If he believes the assumption con- 
stantly made, that these periodical observances are a 
religious duty, and yet finds, week after week, that 
to 'im they are wearisome and profitless, he will 
naturally feel himself alienated and repelled from re- 
ligion. He finds nothing in his mind or soul reepon- 
sive to it. On the other hand, if he does give ear to 
the representations made from the pulpit, if he does 
make the effort to enter into the public Sunday ob- 
servances asa duty, he is, so far, deceived in regard 
to the demands of Christianity, and withdrawn trom 
the influence of him who said—* When thou prayest, 
enter into thy closet; and when thou hast shut the 
door, pray to thy Father in secret.” 

So much in regard to the department of Public Wor- 
ship called “ Prayer.” But the clergy further claim 
that God desires and commands that we should offer to 
Him periodical public “ Praise ;"’ a conspicuous week- 
ly verbal manifestation of our honor and reverence. 
There is no doubt about the duty of honoring God. 
The claim is that he wishes us every week publicly 
to say that we honor Him. 

How do they know that He wishes this formality ? 
The Christian Scriptures, to which they point as a 
complete revelation of His will, make no such claim. 
Jesus, whom they claim as divinely commissioned to 
direct in regard to our duties, neither established nor 
directed any such custom. We must judge of it by 
reason, fitness, use. 


Of course, God, who reads the heart of every man 





a most determined opposer of the theory which claimed 
absolute inspiration and infallible authority for the 
Old Often making honorable mention 
(as Jesus and Stephen also did) of the true and good 
things contained in it, Paul never hesitated to oppose 
the errors and imperfections which appear in the 
same volume, to call some of the most cherished pro- 
visions of the Mosaic law “ weak and beggarly ele. 
ments,” and to call the Decalogue itself “a ministra. 
tion of death.” He claimed for the despised Gentilee 
arank equal with those whom the Old Testament 
callen “ the chosen people of God.” He spoke of the 
Law as “a carnal commandment,” described the 
“weakness and unprofi:ableness” of it, urged the ab- 
solute necessity of “a change” in it. Let it be 
noted that all these expressions of slight regard and 
disregard are used respecting parts or the whole of 
that Old Testament which our clergy maintain to 
have been infallibly inspired of God. Paul took a 
very different view of it. 

One of the most significant and remarkable and 
valuable of the writings of Paul, is his Epistle to the 
Galatians. It is a severe rebuke to the Christians of 
Galatia for having fallen into the blunder of supposing 
that Christianity required them to receive the Hebrew 
Scriptures as their law, and obey the rules there laid 
| down. Paul strongly, repeatedly and unequivovally 


Testament. 
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J 
asserts their entire freedom from “the law,” the 
| whole system of rules laid down by Moses, and re- 
| corded in the Old Testament. First vindicating that 
system as having answered a useful purpose in former 
times, he now declares its usefulness and obligation to 
have ceased. He first gives this decision respecting 
the Mosaic system as a whole, of course including the 
Jewish decalogue. He says—‘The Law wos our 
schoolmaster, to bring us unto Christ; but after that 
faith is come, we are no longer under a schoolmaster.” 
Then he turns to certain specific acts of obedience 
to this law which the Christians of Galatia had already 
begun to practise, namely, observance of the Sabbath 
and other Jewish festivals, and of circumcision, and 
strongly urges the discontinuance of these observ- 
ances, calling them “weak and beggarly elements.” 
He says—“ Ye observe days, and months, and times, 
and years, Iam afraid of you, lest I have bestowed 
upon you laborin vain.” Yet nothing in the Oid Tes- 
tainent was more emphatically commanded, both by 
Moses and the prophets, than the observance of days, 
and months, aod times, and years. Paul objects to 
the whole system of Sabbatical observance, calling it 
“the yoke of bondage.” He then comes to circam- 
cision, “ Behold, 1 Paul say unto you that, if ye be 
circumcised, Christ shall profit you nothing.” And 
again, “In Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth 
anything, nor uncircumcision.” Yet nothing in the 
Old Testament was more solemnly, emphaticaily and 
repeatedly commanded than this bloody rite of cir- 
cumcision. Paal then declared himself free from Old 
Testament law, and taught his hearers that exemption 
from is rule was part of the freedom with which 
Christ had made them free. 

Prominent among the popular errors with which 1 
am dealing is the idea that God is pleased with the 
observance commonly called “ Pablic Worship,” and 
that He requires it of men as a duty. 

The advantage of public religious ins/ruction is mani- 
fest, and is universally conceded. But a separate 
claim is made for periodical public worship, as a upi- 
versal duty. 

The idea is that God is pleased with public applause 
at stated times. 

The assumption is that He commands it, and com- 
mands it in the Bible, though no proof of this assump- 
tion can be found there. 

The pretence is that it is the duty of all to pay this 
observance ; it is constantly so represented in sermons 
preached upon the subject, and in the publications of 
the American Tract Society. And the further pre- 
tence is that the Bible expressly requireg this ob- 
servance to be paid every Sunday. 

Neither the idea, the assumption nor the pretence 
will bear the light of candid examination. 

The Bible (even if it were admitted to be a unitary 
book, instead of two collections of books, and even if 
it were further admitted to be infallibly inspired,) 
gives no command for attendance on such meetings 
asthe Protestant and Catholic.clergy bold on San- 
days. Some portions of the Old Testament enjoin 
upon the Jews certain religicus observances; some 
‘portions of the New Testament recommend to Chris- 
tians certain other religious observances ; but no part 
of either book commands such meetings on Sunday, 
controlled and directed by clergymen, as are cus. 
tomary among us, and not a word in either book war. 








| books and tracts written in their interest. To refute 


at every moment, does not need this sort of expression 
to show Him the persons who really honor and rev- 
erence Him. He has set before men a certain work 
| in this world as the duty of each. If He needed any 
evidence of their feeling in regard to Him, the faith- 
ful performance of that work, hy each, would be the 
best of evidence. It is improbable in the highest de- 
gree that He should wish them to turn aside from 
this work at stated times, and go toa public place for 
the purpose of saying “ out loud” that they honor 
and reverence Him. This would be an exaltation of 
form above substance. Such an observance would be 
serviceable neither to God himself, nor to the persons 
who were already proving that they honored Him by 
doing the things which He has commanded. It is in- 
tensely improbable that He requires or wishes it for 
either of these purposes. 


But may it not be useful, and may He not require 
it, for another purpose, namely, as an admonition to 
the prodigal children, the unregenerate, the disobedi- 

ent? May not the sight of this weekly observance, 
lan open manifestation of honor to the God whom they 
| ought to honor, be useful enough to them to justity its 


| adoption? Is not the example of public Praise to God 





| serviceable by fixing public attention upon those who | 


truly honor Him, and inciting others to follow and 
j emulate them ? 


| To this question a most decided negative must be 
' returned. Attendance on these services does not 
| make known to us who are the good, the reverent, 
the pious: and still less, who are the most earnest 
workers in the cause of God and humanity. Fashion, 


custom, tradition, regard for popular opinion, are each 


ship as a senee of duty or an impulse of devotion. The 
congregation on Sunday is as promiscuous, in point 
of religious character and devout feeling, as any other 
assembly in which men and women of equally diverse 
ages come together, In a commanity like ours, the 
manifestation of regard for religion is respectable, 
creditable, popular. Politicians, and candidates for 
popular favor of every kind, take advantage of it. 
The act of coming together then on Sundays, in our 
towns and cities, is nofa separation between the re- 
ligious and irreligious, between him that serveth God 
and him that serveth Him not, thus making a useful 
example set by the former to the latter. Nothing of 
the sort. In the church, and forming an habitual por- 
tion of the congregation, are plenty of merely tash- 
ionable, frivolous, and time-serving people, and plenty 
also of vicious people; while,on the other hand, 
among those who stay away from the Sunday assem- 
bly are many who stay away because they have vainly 
sought for spiritual food, or satisfaction to their re- 
ligious nature, there ; because they find no fitness in 
the idea of rational and immortal beings coming to- 
gether twice a week to pay verbal compliments to 
their Creator—telling the Searcher of hearts (and of- 
ten with utter reversal of the truth) what are their 
thoughts and feelings in regard to Him—nay, worse ! 
employing an agent to tell the Searcher of hearts 
what they woukl wish to have Him think of their 
spiritual state. Thos, dissenters from the traditional 
custom of public worship find the practice no better 
than the theory. It is quite as much the utterly 
worldly as the sincerely pious that set this example 
of punctual church going. When the clergyman says 
(in the discharge of that function by which he gets 
his living) “ We pray "—“ We adore "—" We give 
thanks ’"—“ We confess ”"—it is manifest, obvious, 
notorious, that the great majority of the assembly do 
not pray, or adore, or give thanks, or confess. It is a 

customary form, gone through with patient decorum 

by the people, (because the pastor has told them that 

God requires it,) but not bringing them more into con- 

formity with God's will, nor tending to improve the 

current of their daily lives. 

We now come to the question—Does God require 

this periodical Sunday observance of the true believer, 

the Christian, the disciple of Jesus of Nazareth? Is 

there any evidence that He desires, or values, a pe- 

riodical public expression of applause, even on the 

part of those who truly reverence Him, and wish to 

please Him? Is there any evidence that the Searcher 

of hearts requires, or wishes, a public lifting up of 

ae and eyes every Sunday in the act of Praise to 

? 


The pretence that any such commands are found in 
the Bible is a gross and enormous imposture. This 
pretence is constantly made by the clergy, and by the 


it, as far as the Old and New Testaments are con- 


at least as powerful in filling the house of public wor- | 





Sinee this ‘ 
else, was its re quisition to the Jews, this ‘ ~e : 
else must be its re quisition to him T, s ts . 
command obeyed by attendance jn a Chr > : 
on Sunday is utter self-delusion and absur - 
| Coming to the Christian Ser ' wan ¢ cs ; 
command in regard to Sunday orto a a. Bb 
requisition of periodical assey) ave for w m9 : 
and no appointment, or ¢ ven recommend : " 
| tendance on weekly meetings condycty oie ed 
| by clergymen. Thx pretence of ogr . : ne : 
attendance isa religious duty isa: re : - “ a 
of whole cloth,” and receives countenar . f 
any passage in the Christian s, sletanee at mie 
If we look at the matter ip the light of regens 
shall find little ground for the ¢ nti ae " 
cal public worship ™ 
What God wants of us is obedience : a pert 
of our daily duties; a doing the » rk 2 
| all our relations with our fellow-creatures. wi, + 
right purpose and in the right manner: 9 , 
mindfulness to bring ourselyes and the Ngo aie ‘ 
| (and the manners, customs and ina yn, 
| Ssffar as we can influence them.) more in , b re 
with His will; and, so far as we from ¢ 
| Violate or come short of any of these « 
recognize and acknow kk ige the fact, and i and hes 
} trying, and nerer cease trying, to d better 7 
| the whole duty of man. When our’ duties ' ’ 
are heavy, or when we fvel oppressed with wear 


or de spondency, we have the Privilege of 


all times, in strength or weakness. jr 


Y ora . 

in temptation or other danger, we have 1) 
nity of entering into communication with t 
present, ever-sympathizing Father, of expressing 
gratitade for the favors already received, a k 
ing further help from His power and love. Apd Hs 
perfection is our warrant for the conviction that 

| prayer, the sincere outpouring of the 
before Him, is always welcome, a wayst vy, ale 

j belpful. This is the real “ communion w 


The parson cannot help you to pray. The mos 
| ful following and echoing of Ais prayer cannot | 
| prayer. And the attempt to unite the “ soul's sir 
| desire ” of all the individuals of a cx ngrega 
ideas put into the form of prayer by a clerys 
must of course be a false pretence, and an utter 
ure, in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases fa 
thousand. There is no prayer until th 
soul addresses its God with its own 
wishes. The pretence of public Worship is ar 
| ture as well as a failure, as far as petitior ! 

pression of feeling in prayer are concer 

There is another reason which hae 


it themselves 


devout and good men to abs 


weekly formalities in question. Custom has 
nected public worship with pablic preaching ; a ‘ 
preaching, conducted by the clerical leaders 
popular sects, bas‘een as far from satisty ing 


moral nature as the accompanying “prayers a 


praises” from satisfying the devout sou 


The majority of this preaching is devoted to « 
tarian proselytism, a teaching of irrational dogmes 
superstitious ideas, and unprofitable traditional obser 


vances. Acceptance of the theology of the + 


generally a theology narrow and false, and adapted to 


darken rather than enlighten the minds that a 


it, is represented as the most essential part of relig 


and a devout following of the observances of worshi; 
lnculcated by the clergy is represented as [ best 
evidence of the attainment of a religious chara 


| These things by themselves are enough to deter @ 
rational Christian from uniting with the system of 
which they form the principal part; but the character 
of the morality preached as an additional part of 
same system gives a still further impulse & 
direction. 

Perhaps no one word will so truly descr 
character of this pulpit morality as the wor! 
serving.” The greaching in each sect 


popular idea, follows the practice of the eminent 4 
respectable among ifs public, and discourag 
lwhich would interfere with their iWeas or Custouit 


Take, for example, the subject ot slavery 


es refor 


one knows (or may know if he will take the tr 

lio look at the evidence) that the clergy and te 
church have been the mos: powerlul sapporters 
the institution of slavery. I mean to say two Cine 


| First, the clergy of the country, if they had unit 
taking such a stand as William L! yd Garnson took 


| in regard to slavery, might have destroyed the poy 
ler of that institution in ove year from the Ue 
taking such a position; might have withdraws * 
| decent and reputable members 0! the ¢ 
| trom its support, and rendered its spee ly ext 
| certain, without na joval convulsion ofr even por’ 
violence. The notorious facts that they had ¢ rt 
lto do this, and that they chose in all parts 
|eountry, North as well as South, to join 0 watt 
| holders in discountenancing, calamniating #°° % 
| posing the abolitionists, bring mre to The reo " 4 
j tion, namely ; the clergy of Uiis cour try have ocen 
ae 


the most active and effective instrume! 
| and retarding the success of the novement Mee 

| the abolitionists against slavery. Without their * 
| port, that wicked institution must lone 8" | 
fallen. ‘This is but one instance among Ma") © 
time-serving character of the pulpit 

religious instruc! 


e 
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| For sound moral and 


; we must look elsewhere than to that pres : 
lis carried on by the clergy ia connection #8" P™ 
worship. But sound moral and religious teaching , 
| indispensable to the weliare, alike ol \ivduale and 
j the community, It is not enough, then, \ ~ 
| tinue attendance at the places where fase SO” 
is taught. Itis our business and duty to press" 
best teachers in morals anid religion for 08" * o 
mach as to provide the best teachers 19 ie! ature 4 
science for our children. The success o! '** ps A 
ing in engrafting a corrupt theology d supers s . 
observances on the community should sume * “ 
of meat 


who desire better things to a diligent ure 
adapted to accomplish their purpose. Most men see" 
to be taught, every one needs to be 
gard to the calls of duty and the obligation? of 
sive improvement. Let the wisest and al 
be engaged to give this instructioa, and let ° ¥ ol 
of Sunday, the customary rest-day of civilized © 
tions, be spent in hearing it.—c. K. W- 
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